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FOURTH ANNUAL CONTENTION 

OF THE 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 

HELD AT THE ROOMS OF THE PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, IN THE ATHENAUM LIBRARY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 
SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, ON TUESDAY, THE 8th, AND WEDNESDAY, THE 9th OP NOVEMBER, 1870. 


TUESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS, 

Afternoon Session. 


At three o’clock, P. M., the Convention was called 
to order, Thomas U. Walter, LL. D., second Vice- 
President of the Institute and President of the 
Philadelphia Chapter, in the Chair, 

Mr. P, B. Wight, Secretary of the Institute, acted 
as Secretary of the Convention. 

Mr. Walter opened the proceedings hv deliver¬ 
ing the following 

ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen : 

We have assembled for the purpose of holding 
the Eourth Annual Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects. Our respected President, 
Mr. Richard Upjohn, not expecting to be present 
on this occasion, has requested me to deliver the 
opening address. I now have the honor to dis¬ 
charge that duty. 

In the name of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Institute I take pleasure in extending to you a cor¬ 
dial welcome, and in congratulating you upon the 
return of this our annual convocation. 

The progress of the Institute during the past 
year has been decided and healthy. Its influence 


for good has been felt throughout the country, and 
its respectability as an exponent of a noble and 
honorable profession is all that we could desire. 

The difficulties encountered in the early years of 
our organization, arising from the vast distances 
intervening between the leading centres of civiliza¬ 
tion throughout the country, have been obviated 
by tlie establishment in our principal cities of 
Chapters, all of which are in accord with each 
other and with the Central head—thus imparting 
a purely national character to the Institute, while 
none of the advantages of local organizations are 
in any degree abridged. Four Chapters are already 
established, and it is understood that three morn 
will shortly be organized. 

Much has been done toward establishing a uni¬ 
form rate of charges throughout the Profession. 
The schedule of prices adopted and published by 
the Institute seems to meet with general approval. 
A large proportion of the members are known to 
regulate their fees in conformity to its terms and 
conditions, and a tendency to a general uniformity, 
in this particular, is everywhere apparent. It is, 
however, to be regretted that some are to be found 
who are willing to barter away their knowledge, 
their skill, and their professional experience for 
whatever may be offered. 
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The necessities of the young practitioner may, it 
is true, not unfrequently- induce him to render pro¬ 
fessional service for a partial consideration, hut, as 
a general rule, it is better for him to insist on full 
professional prices, even though he may fail to be 
fully employed. His spare time will enable him to 
do all the better whatever he may have to do; he 
will have more time for study; and he will find his 
gains, in the aggregate, to be no less. After a prop¬ 
er preparation for the practice of architecture, the 
only certain road to success is a strict adherence to 
established charges. As our worthy President said 
in his last annual address, “ There can be no sub¬ 
stantial success in a profession in which the practi¬ 
tioners are underbidding each other.” 

The schedule of prices adopted by the Institute 
is so just and reasonable, no member of the Profes¬ 
sion can have any valid grounds for hesitating to 
accept it, as his rule of charges. It is founded upon 
the usual fee of “ Five per cent, on the cost of the 
work, for full professional services; including super¬ 
intendence.” That rate of compensation has ruled 
throughout the civilized world for more than a cen¬ 
tury. Courts of Law, in all countries, have recog¬ 
nized it; and, as far as I know, its reasonableness 
has never been questioned. 

Notwithstanding the cost of living has more than 
doubled during the last decade, the Institute has 
never entertained the idea of deviating from this 
leading rate;—it has simply assumed it as a basis 
for the construction of a pro rata system of fees for 
“ partial service,” and added rules in reference to 
compensation for surveys, measurements, traveling 
expenses, &c., respecting which it is desirable to at¬ 
tain as much uniformity as possible. 

The propriety of establishing such a schedule is 
obvious, and the propriety of urging the profession 
generally to adopt it, cannot be questioned ; but to 
attempt to enforce it would be to descend to 'the 
highly objectionable processes resorted to by com¬ 
binations called “Trades Unions.” The Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Architects descends to no such 
measures; it simply adopts a certain schedule of 
prices, for the purpose of approximating, as nearly 
as may be. to a uniform system of professional 
charges; and being persuaded that the same is 
just and equitable, it expects the profession gen¬ 
erally to conform to it. 


The subject of Public Competition in architect- 
ture w r ill no doubt claim the consideration of the 
Convention. It is desirable that the question be 
fully discussed, and that such rules be adopted as 
shall subserve alike the interests of the profession 
and of the public—rules which the public will con¬ 
form to from a sense of their justness, and which 
architects will adhere to from convictions of their 
propriety. 

We may not expect this vexed question to be 
satisfactorily adjusted, until we settle it among 
ourselves upon such a basis as will be approved by 
the community. The public have rights as well as 
architects, and we must take care not to ignore 
the one while contending for the other. It is not 
to be supposed that any architect is prepared to 
say that the public good would not be promoted, 
in some cases, by competition in architecture, ex¬ 
ercised within proper limits, and under proper 
conditions; but public competition under premiums, 
the award of which devolves upon Committees or 
Commissioners who are wholly ignorant of the art 
upon which they sit in judgment, is always to be 
deprecated. It is obvious that the natural effect 
of such competitions must inevitably be to deprive 
the public of the use of the ablest and the best 
minds in the profession. 

It is not to be denied that there are instances 
where architects of eminence have been induced by 
influential friends to enter the lists; but they are 
known to have done it with great reluctance. 
There is no architect of genius who does not in¬ 
stinctively shrink from competitions which are 
open alike to the professional and the non-pro¬ 
fessional, and in which no provision is made for 
judging the competitors by their peers. There are 
undoubtedly grave difficulties connected with this 
question. We must meet them and solve them; 
and in approaching the subject we must do it in 
view of the public interests, as well as the interests 
of the profession. 

It is gratifying to observe the constant improve¬ 
ment going on in the character of works executed 
by architects. In view of the ever-changing habits 
and customs of the times, and of the purposes of 
the buildings of the present day, it is obvious that 
the architectural developments of the past year 
will not suffer by comparison with those of any 
former period. We have nothing, it is true, to 
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-compare, in solemn grandeur, with the vast monu¬ 
ments that frown on the world from the shores of 
the prolific Nile; nothing to fill the mind with 
wonder and astonishment like the inimitable cath¬ 
edrals of the Middle Ages, whose 

“ Shapes minute. 

At once distinct aud blended, boldly form 

One vast majestic whole”— 

nothing to astonish mankind by its magnitude and 
its magnificence. 

The requirements of the present day are widely 
different from those of the past; it is the duty of 
-architects to meet them by independent thought 
and study. The wholesale transfer of ancient and 
obsolete forms to modern uses is obviously incon¬ 
sistent with the true principles of art. We"are not 
constructing edifices for the accommodation of 
by gone ages, as some of our buildings would seem 
to indicate; we work for the present, not for the 
past. The inspiration to which the works of 
architects of other times is addressed may be ours 
• if we seek it; the thoughts of all ages, all peoples, 
aie at our disposal, and we may gather wisdom 
from them, but we must remember that we build 
for the age in which we live, and that whatever we 
do should bear the impress of our own times. 

The works executed by architects during the past 
year, with but few exceptions, seem to show decided 
progress in our art. The considerations which ap¬ 
pear to have generally ruled in architectural studies 
are those which I have just enunciated: and, in¬ 
deed, the impressions which have led to these 
remarks may be chiefly attributed to the independ¬ 
ence of thought manifested in the tasteful combina¬ 
tions and skillful handling of the forms which, in 
most instances, constitute the more recent develop¬ 
ments of architectural science. 

I will not detain you with the details of any of 
the business transactions of the Institute during the 
past year, as the reports of the Standing Committees 
will give you full information on the respective sub¬ 
jects of which they treat. To the report of the 
Board of Trustees I ask your particular attention. 

It contains a concise history of our doings since the 
last Annual Convention. It cannot fail to be in¬ 
teresting as well as instructive. 

Permit me now, gentlemen, to say a few words to 
you relating to the date of the organization of the 
Institute an event which has generally been stated 


to have occurred in the year 1857, but which seems 
in reality to have taken place some twenty vears 
earlier, I will briefly state what occurs to me in 
this connection. 

On the 6th of December, in the year 1836, a few 
architects met at the Astor House, in the city of 
New York, and formed an association for the "ad¬ 
vancement of architectural science, in the United 
States, under the name of the American Institution 
°f Architects. The meeting was organized by the 
appointment of Alexander J. Davis, of New York, 
as chairman, and myself as secretary. There were 
present, on that occasion, in addition to the chair- 
man and secretary, Isaiah Rogers, Charles F. Reich- 
ard, William C. Kramp, F. Schmidt, Thomas 
Thomas, and Thomas Thomas, Jr., of New York, 
William Strickland and John Haviland, of Phila¬ 
delphia, and Richard Bond, of Boston, all of whom 
were practicing architects. 

Letters favorable to the movement were received 
from Ithiel Town, and Minard Lefeore, of New 
York, Asher Benjamin, Alexander Parris, and 
William Sparrell, of Boston, John 0, Trail twine, of 
| * hiladelphia, Robert 0. Long, of Baltimore, Amie 
B. Young, of Vermont, and James H. Dakin, of 
New Orleans, who were likewise members of the 
profession. 

Altera free discussion of the subject, a commit¬ 
tee was appointed to prepare articles of association, 
and on the following day an adjourned meeting 
was held, at which William Strickland, of Phila¬ 
delphia, presided The outlines of a Constitution 
and By-Laws were adopted, aud measures taken to 
carry out the objeet’of the meeting. 

On the 2d of May, 1837, the association met in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, in this 
City, and completed its organization by the adop¬ 
tion of a Constitution and By-Laws, and the elec-' 
uon of officers. At that time it consisted of twen¬ 
ty-three professional members, two associates, and 
twenty-five honorary members. 

It was, however, soon found to be impossible to 
keep up the meetings with any regularity, and as 
the consequence, the American Institution of Ar¬ 
chitects went quietly to sleep. It slumbered just 
20 years, when it awoke under its original name, 
with the single exception that the word Institution 

was changed to Institute —it was never disbanded_ 

its officers elect, by virtue of a provision of the 
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By-Laws, were to continue in office until the elec¬ 
tion of their successors, and no subsequent election 
haying taken place, the surviving officers continued j 
to represent the Institution until the year 1857, ! 
when a re-organization took place, under the name 
of the American Institute of Architects, and the 
records and papers of the original association were 
handed over by the original secretary, to the re¬ 
organized body. 

These facts seem to indicate that the existence 
of the American Institution of Architects was per¬ 
petuated in the present organization, and that we 
must go back for our origin, to the 6th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1836. 

But to return to considerations which relate 
more particularly to our present status as a pro¬ 
fession. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the progress of 
architecture in this country has heretofore been a 
want of intercourse between architects. This im¬ 
pediment has, to some extent, been removed. A 
friendly interchange of views has been promoted by 
the meetings and the publications of the Institute, 
and we have reason to expect that as the member¬ 
ship increases we shall see added results in the 
same direction. 

It is gratifying to observe that the line between j 
architectural science and empiricism has become so j 
manifest that it is beginning to be recognized out- j 
side of the profession. The public are learning j 
something of the true relations of our art to civili- j 
zation; they are evidently becoming alive to the 
effects produced by tasteful combinations in archi¬ 
tecture, and seldom fail to distinguish the good, 
the true, and the beautiful, from the fictitious and 
the merely mechanical. A better comprehension of 
works of art is everywhere evident, and a knowl¬ 
edge of the general principles which rule in their 
design is daily becoming more widely diffused. 

This improvement in the public taste is due 
mainly to a tendency of the age to a higher civili¬ 
zation. What is now required to give our profes¬ 
sion its legitimate place in the public mind, is to 
educate the public in the leading elements of oui 
art, by lectures, by articles in our popular maga¬ 
zines, and by occasional publications by the Insti¬ 
tute. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that architect¬ 
ure is an art that must be understood, to a certain 


extent, before it can be enjoyed. . The pleasures 
arising from a just perception of its beauties can 
only be experienced by those who possess some’ 
knowledge of its principles and its historical asso¬ 
ciations. 

An architectural object may, it is true, affect, to 
some extent, almost every observer, yet it must be 
conceded that the refining and ennobling influ¬ 
ences to which its peculiar imagery is addressed, are 
realized by those only who have cultivated a taste 
for its enjoyment. It is, therefore, important to the 
well-being of society that every one should acquire 
some knowledge of the elementary principles of 
architecture, of its historical associations, and of 
the general laws that govern it as a Fin$ Avt . Such 
! a preparation of mind will enable any one to appre¬ 
ciate and enjoy the beauties and the excellencies of 
an architectural composition, while the knowledge 
necessary to produce such a composition could only 
have been acquired by years of study. 

And now, gentlemen, I have to say, in conclusion, 
that we owe it to ourselves, as well as to the age in 
which we live, to cultivate, and to diffuse, as far as 
we may, a pure taste in our art. 

| It becomes us to prepare for a proper execution 
j of our works, by a diligent study of the sciences 
upon which strength and durability depend, as well 
as of those upon which we rely for the laws which 
govern sound, light, heat, and ventilation. W e must 
carefully consider and study whatever of science we- 
may find having any bearing on the healthfulness, 
the cleanliness, the comfort, and the convenience of 
our structures and their surroundings; in short, we 
must seek to compass all sciences, all arts, that are in 
any way connected with architecture. These sugges¬ 
tions are not intended alone for the young; none 
of us can properly discharge the responsibilities of 
our profession without continual systematic study. 

We all have much to learn. The field of research 
in architecture is boundless—the sources of its- 
imagery are co-extensive with nature; it comes 
into relation, more or less, with every human 
being, and with Grod, the creator of all. 

We may, therefore, never hope to exhaust our 
calling. The more we study, the grander appears 
the field before us. Our present labors are but step¬ 
ping-stones to progress in our art, stairways upon 
which to ascend to greater achievements. We are 
all learners, but we must bear in mind that every 
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one of us lias something to impart, something that 
will add to the general stock of knowledge. Let 
eacn of us contribute our share on the present occa¬ 
sion; let us all engage with earnestness in the de¬ 
liberations of this, our Annual Convention, and 1 
doubt not that our action will tell for good upon 
our profession, and upon the cause of art and civili¬ 
zation throughout the land. 


Ihe roll having been called by the Secretary, 

Lhe Chairman announced that there was a quo¬ 
rum present, and then said that in accordance with 
the requirements of Section 2, of Article XIII, of 
the By-laws, the Secretary would read the Report of 
the Board of Trustees. 

Before reading the Report, the Secretary an¬ 
nounced the arrangements for the Convention, 
made by the Board of Trustees. 

The Secretary then read the Report of the 
Board of Trustees, as follows : 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Shortly after the last Annual Convention, the 
Board of Trustees took under consideration the 
several matters referred to it by the Institute. 
These were as follows : 

1. A resolution of the Institute requested the 
Board “ to provide for receiving ballots upon Can¬ 
didates for Fellowship and Honorary Members, in 
at least two envelopes, of which the innermost one 
will be blank and sealed, and of which the next 
one shall be endorsed by the name of the Fellow 
voting.” Every possible effort has been made to 
carry out this suggestion, but, unhappily, this 
effort has not always been seconded by the mem¬ 
bers^ In the first- part of the year ballots were sent 
out in the manner suggested, but so many were 
sent back unsealed, unendorsed, and irregularly 
put up, that it was at one time a matter of anxiety 
lest there should not be a quorum of regular votes 
cast. It was necessary to prepare a new circular 
to be sent out with the ballots, which requested 
members ” to vote by writing yes or no after the 
names of the candidates, to seal the two envelopes, 
and, after endorsing the second envelope with your 
name, return tlie same to the Secretary before the 
day mentioned on the ballot.” Notwithstanding 
this notice, several informal ballots have been re- 
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ceived at subsequent elections, and the Board has 
been obliged to throw them out. Several members 
have written to say that they cannot vote because 
they are unacquainted with the candidates. For 
the benefit of such, the circular states that « The 
Board of Trustees, after due consideration , as re¬ 
quired in Art. I, Section 1, of the By-Laws, have 
nominated the candidates named on the inclosed 
ticket,” Notwithstanding these irregularities, the 
mailed ballot system may be said to work well, and 
is now hardly susceptible of improvement. It is a 
notable fact, however, that ballots are seldom cast 
ov more than one-half of the existing Fellows. 

2. Ihe Board of Trustees was requested by the 
Institute to confer with the Boards of Trustees or 
lieasurers of the different Chapters in relation to 
the collection of the dues of the Institute, and to 
make such arrangements as will tend to the con¬ 
venience of all parties. This power has been dele¬ 
gated to the Treasurer of the Institute, and as a 
Jesuit thereof he has made an arrangement to col¬ 
lect the dues from members belonging to the 
Philadelphia Chapter, through the Treasurer of 
that Chapter. The By-Laws of the Philadelphia 
Chapter require that the dues of the Institute shall 
first be paid to the Treasurer of the Chapter. The 
system may be said to work well. 

3. The Board of Trustees was empowered to 
omit the collection of any installments of the dues 
of members to the Institute, “ if, in their opinion, 
the first semi-annual installment will meet the cur¬ 
rent expenses of the Institute.” The Board has 
been unable to do this during the year iust closed. 
They have incurred some expenses during the year 
which will not be necessary hereafter, such as the 
preparation of diplomas and issuing of illuminated 
cei bificates for the Chapters. During the next year 
the returns from sales of some of the Institute 
property will be added to the usual revenue, and 
there is every reason to believe that on account of 
that^ and the increase of membership, it will be 
feasible to omit the collection of dues for the second 
half of the year. It should not be forgotten, how¬ 
ever, that the expenses increase to some extent with 
the number of members. 

4. An amendment to the By-Laws, Art. II, Sec. 

3, adopted at the last Convention, provided that 
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Diplomas should be furnished annually to all the 
members, in receipt for their annual dues. The 
Convention also adopted a series of resolutions 
directing the Board to have prepared two Diplomas 
of Membership in the Institute, one for Honorary 
Members and one for Fellows. Special directions 
"were given in the resolutions in relation to the style 
of the same, and the method to be pursued in obtain¬ 
ing designs. The Board has endeavored, so far as it 
has been in its power, to carry out these instruc¬ 
tions. At its first meeting, held December 13th, 
18G9, the matter was referred to a sub-committee, 
consisting of the Secretary and Treasurer, with 
power to prepare forms for the Diplomas and to 
issue circulars to the members ol the Institute, 
asking for designs. The sub-committee accordingly 
prepared the circular and forms that are appended 
to this report. [Appendix A.] On the 14th 
of March, the day appointed in the circular for 
opening the designs, but one design, that of Mr. 
Nicholas Whyte, Associate, had been received. No 
action was taken upon the one design submitted, 
but the thanks of the Board were voted to Mr. 
Whyte. Failing thus to procure designs in the 
manner indicated by the Institute, and it being 
evident that the members had no disposition to 
assist the Board in carrying out their own scheme, 
bv which they alone were to be benefitted, the 
Board decided that the Diplomas for Fellows 
should be prepared in the best style of typography, 
and without further delay. The Secretary was 
therefore directed to have the necessary blanks 
printed for the use of the Treasurer. They were 
accordingly prepared, and bound in six books, one 
each for six years. Diplomas for the year 1869-70 
have already been distributed to the I ellows. 

Feeling that the Honorary Members should not 
be deprived of suitable and appropriate Diplomas 
on account of the negligence of members of the 
Institute, the Board determined to invite three 
artists to prepare designs for the same, who were to 
be paid for their designs, and a premium to be 
allowed to the successful competitor. The secre¬ 
tary accordingly issued the necessary instructions, 
and in accordance therewith, on the 14th of July, 
the designs were received, and the design of Mr. 
Edward Neville Stent was adopted on the 1st of 
August. It has been engraved on steel by the 
National Bank Note Company of New York, and 


distributed to all the Honorary Members that can 
now be reached. A copy of the Diploma w T ill be 
exhibited. 

5. The Board of Trustees was directed to memo¬ 
rialize the Legislature of the State of New York, 
to pass a bill transferring to the New York Chapter 
all the Powers under the “Law in relation to Unsafe 
Buildings, v now delegated to the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects. The Treasurer was appointed 
as a sub-committee to attend to the matter, and 
took the initiatory steps to bring the subject to the 
notice of the New York Legislature during its last 
session. But on account of delays caused by a 
change in the government of the City of New 
York, the presentation of the bill was deferred to 
such a late day in the session, that the Committee 
did not think it worth while to offer it. This mat¬ 
ter, therefore, stands now as it did at the close of 
the last Convention. 

The circulars of information to Architects wlio 
are not members of the Institute, which had been 
prepared bv the last Board of Irustees, were re¬ 
ported at the Third Annual Convention. This 
Board at its first meeting directed the Secretary to 
prepare a new circular to non-members, which 
should include all the points previously contained 
in the two former circulars. The new circular was 
adopted on the 28tli of December last, and issued 
under date of December 15th, 1869; a copy is hereto 
appended. [Appendix B.] Copies were sent to all 
the members of the Institute, with information 
that extra copies would be furnished for distribu¬ 
tion if desired, but no requests for them were sent 
in. This circular, with copies of the By-Laws, lists 
of all the officers of the Institute and Chapters, 
and lists of the members, together with blank 
forms of application, were sent to all the practicing 
architects in the United States whose names could 
be ascertained. 

At the meeting held December 28th, 1869, the 
Board directed the Secretary to issue circulars of 
information to the members of the Institute, to 
contain such transactions of the Board of Trustees 
as might be of immediate interest to the members. 
These were to contain current information in re¬ 
lation to the business of the Institute, and to be 
issued whenever necessary, so that members might 
know what was transpiring in advance of the An- 










r.ual Report. Accordingly, six of these "Transac¬ 
tions” have been issued and distributed among the 
members. 

The stock of printed “ Schedule of Charges*” 
being exhausted, the Board has ordered one thou¬ 
sand copies, to be supplied to members at the rate 
of one dollar per hundred. The Board has also 
given authority to the Committee on Library and 
Publications to supply to Sloan & Goodrich, Edi¬ 
tors of the Architectural Review and Builders’ 
Journal, of Philadelphia, at their request, three 
thousand copies of the Schedule of Charges, to be 
distributed in their magazine. 

The membership of the Institute has steadily 
increased during the year. There have been five 
elections for Fellows, by sealed ballots, through 
the mails, and Associates have been elected by the 
Board at nearly all meetings. A large accession of 
Associates has been made, as was expected, through 
the Chapters. Ho Honorary Members have been 
elected, and none have been proposed. Since the In¬ 
stitute is now in a position to present its Honorary 
Members with suitable Diplomas, members need 
not longer hesitate to present the names of those 
who are considered worthy of the compliment of 
Honorary Membership. 

At the time of the last Convention, there were 
forty-nine Fellows in good standing. During the 
Term one Fellow elect qualified, two who had been 
dropped for non-payment of dues were re-instated, 
eighteen were elected and qualified during the 
Term, and seven were elected from the body of 
Associates; making in.all twenty-eight additions. 
Two resigned, and one has been dropped for non¬ 
payment of dues; leaving seventy-four Fellows at 
the date of this report, an increase of fifty per cent, 
over the number last year. 

At the time of the last Convention there were 
sixteen Associates on the roll. Ten have been 
elected by the Board of Trustees, and ten have 
become Associates by election as Practicing Mem¬ 
bers of the Chapter; making twenty accessions 
altogether. Seven of the Associates have been 
raised to Fellowship; and one has been dropped 
for non-payment of dues; leaving twenty-eight, 
the present number. A full list of all the names 
included in the above enumeration is given in an 
appendix. [Appendix C.] 


In the matter of organizing new Chapters, the 
Board of Trustees have the gratification to report 
that good progress has been made. One of the last 
acts of the former Board was to recognize the Phila¬ 
delphia Chapter, but the official notification of such 
recognition was given by the present Secretary. 
This was the first Chapter organized under the law 
of 1868, and the second in order of organization. 

At the first meeting of this Board, held December 
13th, application was received from W. W. Boying- 
ton, J. C. Cochrane, A. H. Piquenard, W. H. Drake 
and S. E. Loring, of Chicago, Fellows of the Insti¬ 
tute, for recognition as the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. The applicants 
having complied with the provisions of Art. XII, 
Section 2, of the By-Laws, the Board, by formal 
action, recognized and accepted the Chapter organ¬ 
ization. 

On the 14th of February, 1780, a similar appli¬ 
cation was received from Janies K, Wilson, Jas. 
W. McLaughlin, Wm. Walter, Edwin Anderson, 
S. W. Rogers, Wm. Stewart, A. C. Nash, Arthur 
Bate, and Samuel Ilannaford, of Cincinnati, Fellows 
of the Institute, for recognition as the Cincinnati 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects . 
The applicants having complied in all respects with 
the provisions of the By-Laws, were duly recognized 
as the Cincinnati Chapter. This was the fourth 
Chapter organized and the last recognized by the 
Board of Trustees. 

The Board has adopted a form of certificate of 
organization, or charter, for the Chapters, to be 
issued to each Chapter upon its recognition. These 
are signed by the President and Secretary, and 
sealed with the seal of the Institute. Four have 
thus far been issued. They are elegantly illumina¬ 
ted manuscripts, and have been prepared by artists 
specially engaged. The Charters for the New 
York, Chicago and Cincinnati Chapters were de¬ 
signed and drawn by Mr. Edward Neville Stent; 
that given to the Philadelphia Chapter was made 
by Mr. Henry Farrer. A fifth form has been pre¬ 
pared in blank by Mr. Farrer, and will bo filled up 
for the next Chapter organized. The New York 
Chapter having been organized before a formal re¬ 
cognition by the Board of Trustees was required 
by the By-Laws, has been supplied with a certificate 
in the form of a historical statement of the time 
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and circumstances of its organization, duly cer¬ 
tified by the President and Secretary. 

With reference to the future formation of new 
Chapters it may he said that in Baltimore five Fel¬ 
lows have been elected during the year, and the 
Secretary is assured that they, together with a num¬ 
ber of other architects in that city, hare already 
taken the initiatory steps in the organization of a 
Chapter, and expect to apply for recognition at an 
early day. 

The Boston Society of Architects also has the 
same object in view. On the second of April the 
Secretary received a letter from C. A. Cummings, 
W. G. Preston and H. W. Hartwell, a committee of 
that society, making preliminary inquiries, which 
were duly answered. The Secretary subsequently 
forwarded to the Boston Society a quantity of docu¬ 
ments for distribution among its members, giving 
full information in reflation to the Institute. Ho 
official communication with the Boston Society has 
been had since that time, hut the Secretary has re¬ 
ceived information from private sources that the 
views expressed by its members are quite unanimous 
in favor of union with the Institute. The Pres¬ 
ident. of the Boston Society has recently been re- 
elected a Fellow of the Institute. 

During the year four Fellows have been elected 
from Cleveland, Ohio, and one from Toledo. The 
Secretary has been informed that it is the desire 
and intention of these members to organize under 
the name of the “ Cleveland Chapter.” 

In January last, the Secretary was officially in¬ 
formed of the organization of a local Institute of 
Architects in St. Louis, Mo., and since that time 
has been in official communication with that asso¬ 
ciation. It, as yet, contains hut two Fello ws of the 
Institute, and therefore cannot, for the present, be¬ 
come a Chapter. 

In accordance with the usual custom, the Board 
has appropriated to each of the Chapters in Hew 
York* Philadelphia, Chicago and Cincinnati, the 
sum of fifty dollars for the support of the Reading 
Rooms of the Chapters. 

The sum of one hundred and fifty dollars has 
also been appropriated to partially re-imburse mem¬ 
bers of the Committee on Library and Publications, 
for money subscribed during the previous year 
toward the expense of the publications for that 


year. This sum was not paid at the date of the 
Treasurer’s Annual Report. 

On the first of May last the lease of the room oc¬ 
cupied by the Institute at 57 Broadway, Hew York, 
having expired, the office of the Institute was moved 
to 98 Broadway, in the same city, for the greater 
convenience of the Secretary. The expense of the 
office was somewhat decreased thereby. 

On the 22d of April last the Secretary laid before 
the Board a communication from members of the 
Institute residing in Baltimore, enclosing a copy of 
an advertisement for plans for the Deaf and Dumb 
Institute of Maryland, to be built at Frederick 
City, in that State. In their communication an 
opinion was requested on the terms proposed in the 
advertisement, and the proper line of conduct to be 
followed by Architects in relation thereto. The ad¬ 
vertisement called for plans for a building to accom¬ 
modate two hundred inmates, of both sexes, and to 
cost not more than one hundred thousand dollars. 
The following were the terms offered! 

“ Whilst reserving the right to accept or reject, 
the Board will grant compensation only for such 
plan as may be adopted, the premium to be such as 
the Board, in their discretion, may allow A 

The Secretary had already sent to the. writers 
copies of replies, signed by numerous Architects, to 
advertisements for competitive designs for the State 
Capitol at Albany, H. Y., Hie War Department 
Buildings at Washington, D. C., and the Hew York 
Post-office. 

The Board of Trustees did not feel authorized to 
act for the whole Institute in expressing an opin¬ 
ion applicable to the case in question, and therefore 
I did not feel warranted in making a direct reply to 
| the main inquiry. It could only say that the terms 
1 offered were not such as had been defined by Archi- 
j tects to be just and acceptable on the three ocea- 
\ sions upon which they have taken direct action. It 
j assured the Architects of Baltimore of its full sym- 
l pathy in their attempts to place the Profession 
properly before the Maryland public, and its warm¬ 
est wishes for their entire success. The Secretary 
was instructed to inform the Architects of Balti¬ 
more "that the Board, while fully appreciating the 
fact of a general and hearty co-operation of the Pro¬ 
fession in the principles of limited and paid compe- 
: tition, have under consideration the framing of 
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precise rules for competition, more explicit and 
general in their application than those which hare 
been established in special cases, which they expect, 
at no distant day, to present to the Profession for 
approval.” 

In another matter of professional comity the 
Board of Trustees ventured to take the initiative. 
The dispute which has arisen during the past year 
between Mr. Ayrton, First Commissioner of Works, 
of Great Britain, and E. M. Barry, Esq., in relation 
to the ownership of the plans of the New Houses of 
Parliament, in London, is well known, and need 
not be recited here. The Architectural Societies of 
England, Scotland and Ireland had already come 
to Mr. Barry’s support, and the Board thought it 
to be its duty to give an authoritative expression of 
opinion on the custom prevalent in this country in 
such cases. Accordingly, at the meeting held May 
23d, the following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted; 

“ Whereas , The Board of Trustees has heard of the 
recent demand of the British Government upon E. 
M. Barry, Esq., late Architect in charge of the New 
Houses of Parliament, London, for the original 
plans and papers used in the construction of that 
building by the late Sir Charles Barry and himself, 
therefore 

“Resolved, That the Secretary for Foreign Corres¬ 
pondence be authorized and directed to convey to 
Mr. Barry the following expression of opinion on 
the part of this Board, and to furnish copies of the 
same to all the Societies with which this Institute 
is in correspondence. 

“ The Board of Trustees of the American Institute 
of Architects, convened in New York this 30th day 
of May, 1370, deem it their duty, not only to E. M. 
Barry, Esq., but to the Architectural Profession, 
both here and abroad, to express their approval of 
the course taken by Mr. Barry in resisting the de¬ 
mand of the British Government for the drawings 
and papers relating to the construction of the New 
Houses of Parliament, which had been made by the 
late Sir Charles Barry and himself. The Board of 
Trustees also take occasion to assure Mr. Barry that 
the right of ownership of plans and papers, by an 
Architect who has been employed to carry out a 
work, has been maintained by the leading Archi¬ 
tects of America during the past twenty-five years, 
and has been officially recognized by the American 
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Institute of Architects since 1864. The Board of 
Trustees deem it to be of the utmost importance, 
not only to the Architectural Profession, but to 
those who avail themselves of the services of Archi¬ 
tects, that the principle of ownership in plans be 
everywhere maintained and enforced.” 

On the 14th of March the Committee on Library 
and Publications called the attention of this Board 
to the clauses in the last Annual Report of that 
Committee recommending that some disposition be 
made of the Library of the Institute, and asking 
for authority to take some action to that effect. 
The matter was referred to a sub-Committee, which 
reported, on the 30th of May, a series of resolutions 
which were adopted. The nature and substance of 
these resolutions, and an account of the subsequent- 
action of the Library Committee will be given in 
its report. 

It may safely be said that the year now closed has 
been one of unexampled success and prosperity to 
the Institute. This is seen not only in the large 
additions to our membership, but in the accession 
of two Chapter organizations. It is a success, too, 
that has been slowly and quietly gained, but the 
results of which must in time be powerfully felt, 
not only in the profession but in the community. 
The interest shown in the doings of the Institute 
has been manifested by the large number of in¬ 
quiries addressed to the Secretary, which show that 
there are many in sympathy with us whose names 
are not on our roll. The general interest in the 
profession and its work, are equally shown by the 
number of Architectural periodicals which have 
been instituted during the year, and by the greater 
number of journals that include Architecture 
among the subjects treated. These are signs of the 
times which show that our work is not without 
results, and that v r e have great encouragement to 
perfect our organization, and to enlarge its sphere 
of usefulness. 

Respectfully submitted -by 

RICHARD UPJOHN, Preset. 

R. G. HATFIELD, Tread r. 

P. B. WIGHT, Sedy. 

HENRY DUDLEY. 

JOHN DAYIS HATCH. 

JAMES RENWICK. 

GEO. B. POST. 
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APPENDIX Bi 

Secretary’s Office, Amer. Iks. oe Architects, 
No. 57 Broadway. 

New York, December 15,18G9. 

...-Esq,, 

Architect , 

Dear Sir .-—The American Institute of Architects 
is intended to include every Architect in America, 
Who may be in sympathy with its purpose. Its 
purpose is to bring the profession of Architecture 
into a reputable, recognized and influential position. 

It is assumed that the professional business of 
an Architect consists in rendering to his employer 
certain well-defined, important and confidential ser¬ 
vices, for which he is to be paid according to a 
generally received scale of charges. 

° It is assumed that the proper discharge of his 
duty to his client forbids the acceptance of any fee, 
commission or remuneration of any kind, from any 
person interested in the work, other than his client. 
The whole weight of the influence of the Institute 
is thrown, and will always be thrown, upon the -side 
of strictly professional practice in this respect. 

It is assumed, furthermore, that a general agree¬ 
ment among the Architects of America, as to 
proper ways of conducting business, definitions 
of professional duties, amounts of professional 
charges, and the like, would tend to advance the 
interest of all parties engaged in building. Em¬ 
ployers will be more sure of faithful service and 
proper charges ; mechanics will get more easily and 
completely the instruction and supervision of which 
they stand in need and which the best of them 
desire, and Architects will find their authority as 
experts more readily admitted, their influence for 
good greater and more easily exercised, and their 
professional independence secured as the Institute 
becomes more powerful as a bond of union. To a 
very great degree this has been the case already. 
In the matter of Architects’ commissions, for in¬ 
stance, the publication of the Institute’s schedule 
of charges has made it generally easy for Architects 
to obtain proper payment for services rendered. 
During the past ten years the standing of Architects 
in this respect has been greatly improved. 

As regards the interchange of technical informa¬ 
tion, of knowledge gained by actual experience, and 


of opinions founded upon observation and study, 
the value of association in securing this is at once 
evident. These matters are of necessity left to the 
several Chapters; but those above spoken of are the 
affair of the wdiole Institute. 

The following points are presented to you as being 
those concerning which information has been ask¬ 
ed especially, or may be supposed to be especi¬ 
ally needed: 

The Institute is organized upon a federal plan. 

In every city or neighborhood where there may 
be enough Architects for the purpose, a Chapter of 
the Institute may be formed. Architects residing 
at a distance from the seat of any Chapter, may also 
become Members of the Institute. 

Besides Honorary Members, the Institute con¬ 
sists of Eellow r s and Associates. Architects who 
are made Practicing Members of any Chapter, be¬ 
come ipso facto Associates of the Institute; and 
Architects not belonged to any Chapter may be 
elected Associates by the Board of Trustees, upon 
nomination by two Fellow's. 

Associates or others may be nominated in the 
same manner for election to the grade of Fellow, 
and if passed by the Board of Trustees, are voted 
upon by the existing Fellows, by means of ballots 
sent through the mails. 

The Board of Trustees are desirous to facilitate 
the entrance of new Members; ana it is thought 
best for new Members to enter as Associates, except 
in the cases where a Chapter is to be formed at 
once. 

The expenses of the Institute itself are, for Asso¬ 
ciates, ten dollars a year, payable in tw r o install¬ 
ments; for Fellows, ten dollars initiation fee, and 
twenty dollars a year. 

An Annual Convention is held on the second 
Tuesday in November, the place of which is indi¬ 
cated by the Board of Trustees, unless appointed by 
the preceding Convention. 

Other meetings of the Institute may be held 
wdienever required. 

The schedule of prices printed with the By-Laws, 
may be regarded as temporary; as it is probable 
that a much fuller one will be adopted ultimately. 

It is intended that honorable practice of the pro¬ 
fession shall be universal among the Members, and 
that any Member who may be guilty of fault in this 
respect shall be liable to expulsion. It is probable 
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that farther duties will be assumed by the Institute. 
For instance, it lias been urged upon us that we 
establish an Examining Board to award Diplomas 
of proficiency and fitness to practice as Architects, 
to all persons passing a strict examination. The 
benefits which might result from such an establish¬ 
ment are obvious, and the time may soon come for 
considering the matter in detail. Publications of 
important papers, tables, essays, and the like, are 
already undertaken, and the amount of work of 
this kind which we can do is only limited by the 
limitation of our resources. 

CHAPTERS. 

The Chapter organizations consist of Practicing 
Members (who may be Fellows of the Institute, and 
who, as above stated, if not Fellows, are Associates 
of the Institute), and at the discretion of each 
Chapter, Juniors, to which grade Assistants and 
Students are eligible, and Non-Professional Mem¬ 
bers in any form. But in each Chapter there must 
be at least five Fellows of the Institute. 

Each Chapter regulates its own expenses? 

The duties of the Chapters are: To establish 
libraries and lectures, to educate the architectural 
students and draughtsmen of their communities, 
by making them Junior Members or in other ways, 
to hold meetings for discussion and the reading of 
papers, and to aid in every way the general purposes 
of the Institute. In preparing to publish papers 
and documents, the Board of Trustees and Com¬ 
mittee on Publications will always give the prefer¬ 
ence to papers read before the Chapters. 

You will find enclosed a blank form of applica¬ 
tion. If you will fill up and return it to the Secre¬ 
tary, you will then be properly nominated as Asso¬ 
ciate of the Institute and voted upon by the Board 
of Trustees, but it would be yet more satisfactory 
to the Board if you should be nominated by some 
Fellow to whom you are known. It will be well, 
however, if you will forward to the Secretary at the 
same time, photographs of buildings designed by 
you, drawings and specifications for work executed, 
or to be executed, publications, or other matter 
serving as record of your standing in the profession. 
Tour co-operation with the leading Architects 
of the whole country is requested, in a carefully 
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planned and resolutely undertaken movement to 
improve our position as Architects. 

RICHARD UPJOHN, 

President. 

P. B. WIGHT, 

Secretary. 


APPENDIX C. 
List of Fellows at 


Atwood, Daniel T., 
Barnett, G. I, 
Boyington, W. W., 
Bloor, A. J., 

Cady, J. Cleveland, 
Clinton, Chas. W., 
Cluss, Adolf, 
Cochrane, J. G, 
Congdon, II. M., 
Drake, W. H., 
Dudley, Henry, 
Frazer, John, 
Fernbach, Henry, 
Furness, Frank, 
Gambriil, Chas. D., 
Hallett, W. T., 
Hartwell, H. W., 
Hatch, John Davis, 
Hatfield, 0. P., 
Hatfield, P. G., 
Hewitt, Geo. W., 
Holly, H. Hudson, 
Hunt, R. M., 

Isaacs, II. G., 


beginning of Term. 

Kerr, J. W., 

Lienau, Detlef, 

Littell, E. T., 
Longfellowq W. P. P., 
Markham, J, C, 
McArthur, John, Jr., 
Post, Geo. B., 

Potter, E. T., 
Fenwick, James, 
Richardson, H. IT., 
Rogers, John, 

Sands, Joseph, 

Searle, Henry R., 
Sims, Henry A., 

Sloan, Samuel, 
Sturgis, John H., 
Sturgis, Russell, Jr., 
Upjohn, Richard, 
Upjohn, Richard M., 
Van Brunt, Henry, 
Walter, Thos. U., 
Ware, Wm. R., 
Warner, Sml. A., 


Wight, P. B., 

Wilson, J. K.—49. 

Fellow Elect , who qualified during Term. 
Loring, Sanford E.—1. 

Felloios re-instated at beginning of Term. — 2. 


Fellows elected during Term, ivho have qualified. 


Anderson, Edwin, 
Bate, Arthur, 
Blythe, Walter, 
Cabot, E. C., 
Cook, James B., 


Laver, Augustus, 
McLaughlin, J. W., 
Miller, C. C., 

Nash, Albert C., 
Niernsee, J. R., 
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Dixon, Thomas, 
Fuller, Thomas, 
Hannaford, Samuel, 
Heard, Chas. W., 


Rogers, S, W., 
Stewart, Wm., 
Scofield, Levi T., 
Walter William—18. 


Fellows raised f rom Associate Membership. 

Haight, 0. 0., Le Brun, Napoleon, 

Hutton, N. H., Lind, E. G., 

Ireland, Joseph, Bitch, John W., 

Yrydagh, J. A.—7. 


Associates Raised to Ftdloivship. 
Haight, 0. C., Le Brun, Napoleon, 

Hutton, N. II., Lind, E. G., 

Ireland, Joseph,^ Bitch, John W., 

Yrydragh, J. A.—7. 

Dropped for Non-Payment of Dues. —1. 
Number of Associates at date of Report. —28. 


Fellows who resigned during Term. 
Kerr, J. W., Warner, S. A.—2. 

Dropped for non-payment of dues —1. 

Number of Fellows at date of Report . 

Fellow Elect . 

Neilson, J. Crawford—1. 


List of Associates at Beginning of Term . 


Babb, Geo. E., 
Haight, C. C., 
Hardenbergli, H. J., 
Hatliorne, Geo., 
Ireland, Joseph, 
Keller, Geo., 
Kendall, E. H., 

Le Brun, N,, 


Lindsey, E. D., 
McKean, J. T. 0., 
Pelz, Paul J., 

Pfeiffer, Carl, 

Quincy, Edmund, Jr., 
Bitch, J. W., 
Yrydagh, J, A., 
Whyte, N.—16. 


List of Associates Elected by Board of Trustees. 


Cassell, Chas. E., 
Hastings, Eastburn, 
Howe, H. G., 
Hutton, N. H., 
Kelly, N.B., 


Lind, E. G., 
Murdoch, John, 
Band, Geo. D., 
Stone, Alfred, 
Willett, Jas. B.—10. 


Became Associates as Practicing Members of N. Y. 
Chapter , 

McLane, H. It., Thorp, Alfred H.—2, 

Became Associates as Practicing Members of Plata- 
delphia Chapter . 

Andrews, W. S., Peterson, R. W., 

Burns, 0. M., Jr., Sidney, -Jas. 0., 

Button, S. D., Summers, Geo., 

Thorn, F. G.—7. 


Became Associate as Practicing Member of Cincin- 
nati Chapter . 

Tinsley, Wm.—1. 


The Chairman : —You have heard this most in¬ 
teresting Beport, gentlemen, and it will lie on the 
table, to be called, up hereafter. There are a great 
many suggestions made in it which we shall find it 
to our interest to consider. 

The next business in order is the reading of the 
Beport of the Treasurer. 

The Secretary:— The Treasurer, Mr. B. G. 
Hatfield, who is unfortunately sick, and prevented 
from being here, has requested me to read his 
Beport. 

BEPOBT OF THE TBEASUBER. 

R. G. Hatfield, Treasurer , 

In Account with the American Institute of Architects 

1869. Du. 

Oct. 1.—To Balance.$304 27 

“ Cash received from Fellows for 

Initiation Fees. 530 00 

“ “ Received from Fellows 

for Contributions. 1,440 00 

“ “ Received from Associates 

for Contributions. 315 00 

“ “ Received from Committee 

on Library and Publi¬ 
cations, deficiency sub¬ 
scription. 283 00 

“ “ Received for Interest on 

U. S. Securities. 34 96 

** <f Received from Sloan and 

Goodrich in return for 
printing done by In¬ 
stitute. 23 75 

“ “ Received from unexpend¬ 

ed balance of $250 ap¬ 
propriated for purchase 
of photographs in Eu¬ 
rope . 15 f'4 

-„ £2,916 02 
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Cn. 

By Cash paid, Printing, Station-, 



ery, Postage, Ac. 

$871 62 


Paid account of Com¬ 
mittee on Library and 



Publications. 

365 00 


Paid Chapters—return 
of a portion of Initia¬ 



tion Fees....... 

320 00 


Paid Illuminated Certi- 
fioatesfor Chapters and 
Diplomas for Honorary 



Members. 

150 00 


Paid Chapter Pleading 



Rooms. 

200 00 

“ 

“ Rent, and care of 



rooms. 

219 GO 

“ “ 

“ Furniture, repairs. 



Ac. 

40 00 

u “ 

“ Expenses of Annual 



Convention....... 

172 00 

W <( 

Paid Clerical Services.. 

261 75 

it t > 

“ Expressagcs, mes¬ 



sengers, Ac. 

26 55 

-By Balance carried forward. 

290 10 


Assets. 


Casli on 

hand as above.. : 

$290 10 

Present 

value of IT. S. Bonds_ 

552 50 


$812 60 ' 


The Chairman:—T he 2d- Section of the 7th 
Article of the By-laws provides that the accounts 
of the Treasurer shall be audited by a committee 
of three, elected by the Institute at the first ses¬ 
sion of each Annual Convention. In the order of 
business, the election of that Committee comes 
next. 

Oil motion of Mr. Dudley, the By-law requir¬ 
ing the Committee to be elected was suspended, and 
the Chairman was requested to appoint it. The 
Chairman then appointed as such Committee 
Messrs. Samuel Sloajs, ^s'apoleoy LeBkuy, and 
A. J. Bloor. The Chairman then announced that 
the reading of the Deport of the Committee on 
Examinations was in order. 

Mr. Dudley, Secretary of the Committee, then 
read the following Report: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
. EXAMINATIONS. 

The Committee on Examinations of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Architects respectfully report, that 
since the last Annual Convention they have had 
seven meetings for the examination of candidates 
for the office of Inspectors under the Department 
of Buildings. 

The Committee awarded certificates to seven of 
the parties who presented themselves for examin¬ 
ation. 

They have attended surveys upon forty build¬ 
ings reported to be unsafe, one of which is of such 
importance as to call for more than a passing notice 
—namely, the building erected for Messrs. Wood 
Brothers, extending from Broadway to Lafayette 
Place, a part of which fell in April last. After the 
survey as to the safety of the building had been 
made, the whole Committee were invited to make a 
careful examination of the building, with a view to 
ascertain the cause of the falling of the north wall. 
Three members only of the Committee were able to 
. attend, and the following is their report: 

James M. Macgregor, Esq., 

Superintendent of Buildings , N. Y. 

Sir,—We have examined the building of Wood 
Brothers, 4-9, 51 and 53 Lafayette Place, in accord¬ 
ance with your letter of April 16th, with a view of 
ascertaining what, in our opinion, caused the fall 
of a part of the northerly wall. 

We find that the wall was twenty inches in thick¬ 
ness in the basement, and sixteen inches above that, 
diminishing to twelve inches at the top, and built 
of brick. The mortar in the basement was appar- - 
ently of lime and sand, with a mixture of hydraulic 
cement. 

Above the basement the mortar was of lime and 
sand. 

We examined the mortar in the walls and found 
it green and soft, and only set upon the exterior 
face for a depth of a quarter of an inch, showing 
that the wall had been built altogether too rapidly 
oi’ had been frozen. 

We found the floor beams resting on the tops of 
the girders, not butted. 

A bank of sand twelve feet in height, and filled 
in before the accident, pressed against the basement 
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wall, A heavy rain occurred just before the acci¬ 
dent, which made the sand more liable to slide. 

We also found, on examination of the plans sub¬ 
mitted to us by the foreman, that there were three 
recesses, eight inches square, running vertically, in 
the inside of the wall, and greatly diminishing its 
strength at these points. 

We are of opinion that the accident took place 
from the pressure of the bank of wet sand, which 
pressed in the wall between the basement and first- 
story beams, until it broke, and thus caused the 
fall of the entire wall. 

The remaining parts of this wall to the East and 
West confirm us in our opinion that this was the 
cause of the accident, as we found them bulged in 
between the basement and the first-story beams. 

We also found that the stone area wall on the 
[North side of the building, and adjacent to the 
fallen wall, was bulged in by the pressure of the bank. 

We are of opinion that the basement wall should 
have been well braced on the inside before the bank 
was filled in, and that the braces should have been 
left until the mortar had thoroughly set. 

We are also of the opinion that the braces from 
the sheath piling behind the area wall, and butted 
against the pieces of the part of the Northerly wall 
now standing, should never have been allowed, as 
theypiavepressed in the wall at the points of impact. 

We are also of the opinion that the bulging 
which resulted in the fall of the. wall must have 
been the work of time, and that if proper inspection 
had been made the accident might possibly have 
been avoided. 

Very respectfully submitted 

by your obd’t servants, 

(Signed) JAMES KEN WICK, 

D. LIEN AIT, 

HENRY DUDLEY. 

Some changes have been made in the law under 
which your Committee act, by which the jurisdic¬ 
tion is changed from the county to the city author¬ 
ities, but nothing affecting the law itself as far as 
we are aware. 

Respectfully submitted by 

JAMES RENWICK, 
HENRY DUDLEY, 

D. LIENAU, 

Committee on Examinations. 


The Chairman:— The Report will lie on the 
table until called up. There are many interesting 
things in this report, and it will probably be called 
up before the adjournment. 

We will now listen to the Report of the Commit¬ 
tee on Education, 

Mr. E. T. Littell, Chairman of the Committee, 
then read the following Report. 

REPORT OE THE COMMITTEE ON 
* EDUCATION. 

The Committee on Education of the American 
Institute of Architects begs leave respectfully to 
report: 

That during the past year the matters entrusted 
to your Committee by the Institute have been care¬ 
fully considered. 

That in the course of this consideration your 
Committee has seen no reasons to change its opin¬ 
ion as expressed in its last annual report, but that 
it still finds a duty imposed by the By-Laws which 
it has not the power to fulfill, and which would, 
were it not for the clauses of limitation connected 
therewith, cause it to feel that it had failed in the 
proper execution of an important function. 

Article N of the By-Laws instructs this Com¬ 
mittee to organize the School of the Institute at as 
early a day as practicable. But as yet the Institute 
has provided no means for the organization of the 
School, and it appears as if the foundation of such 
a Seminary, in the present state of affairs, were ab¬ 
solutely impossible. 

Your Committee does not doubt that, should the 
opportunity arise, appropriate legislation and action 
v r ould immediately be taken, but in the mean time 
would respectfully submit to the Convention the 
expediency of striking out a rule which tacitly casts 
a suspicion of incompetency on every successive 
Committee which fails to organize “ the School of 
the Institute.” 

Your Committee would wish to urge upon the 
public, through the authority Of this Convention, 
the importance to the community of such Schools 
in the large cities as were outlined in its last an¬ 
nual report. 

It is as important to the physical and mental 
welfare of a man to be well and artistically lodged, 
as it is to him to be scientifically clothed and fed. 
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A man of genius and honor requires that the out¬ 
ward surroundings should be in harmony with the 
nobility of his inner being, and self-respect w T ill lead 
him to endeavor to bring all material things into 
accord with himself. 

What is true of the highest type of man is true 
of all men individually, and is still more true of 
men collectively, where they meet to prosecute some 
aim in which the m inor weaknesses of the person are 
suppressed, where they meet for purposes of Com¬ 
merce, Finance, Justice, Charity or Worship. To 
erect proper buildings for these ends, it will no 
doubt be granted that the highest education of the 
Architect is required. 

But to attain that education ! 

The men are ready, young and old, to take ad¬ 
vantage of any means which may be offered to 
them. Day after day, the members of this Con¬ 
vention are addressed in their offices by those wdio 
hunger for knowledge, and are obliged to go away 
empty. 

The Architect in active practice has little time, 
occupied as he is in the guardianship of his client’s 
interest, to take pupils ; those even whom he may 
admit to his office must use their own abilities to 
snatch morsels of information from the 'work which 
they see going on around them; he has small time 
truly his own which he can give to help them. 

And so the new generation of Architects grows 
up, starvelings for want of true education, and 
take their flight, half fledged, to do imperfect 
works for the public; and the public suffers as it 
always suffers when any crying want exists in its 
midst of which it takes no notice. 

The profession feels the need deeply, and what¬ 
ever of time, of counsel, and of money, its mem¬ 
bers are able to give to the cause, they freely con¬ 
tribute, deploring their limited power. 

But to the public it must come at last. There 
are men of great wealth and benevolence in every 
city, who pour forth their money with profusion in 
the foundation of Libraries and Schools, as well as 
in the material charities; but, as yet no one lias 
undertaken to found a real Architectural School. 

It is to them that an appeal must be made; it is 
to them that we must look to have our country 
rescued from the degradation of art which threatens 
it, and from the ignorant pretence of science with 


which it is afflicted, that we be not as poorly 
lodged as barbarians, that our temples of religion 
and trade share not the debased and debasing 
pseudo splendor of the Bo man Decline. 

Your Committee would ask this Convention, if 
so it deems advisable, to raise its voice in the land 
and call, aye, and loudly as they of old, “ Come 
over and help us !”■—to call to the men who have 
the power; and should any be found who have the 
will also, to refer them to your Committee for 
counsel and aid. 

Your Committee is ready, waiting, and eager for 
the accomplishment of its share of the work. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

EMLEN T. LITTELL, 

W. K. WARE, 

JOHN DAYIS HATCH, 

GEO. W. HEWITT, 

J. C. CADY. 


The Chairman: —The report just read will lie 
on the table for the present. 

The next thing in order is the reading of the Re¬ 
port of the Committee on Library and Publica¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Wight, Secretary of the Committee, then 
read the following Report: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY AND PUBLICATIONS. 

The Committee on Library and Publications re- 
spectfuly report their transactions for the year 
18G9-70, as follows: 

Your Committee w T as organized December 17tli, 
1870, by the election of R. M. Hunt, Chairman, 
and P. B. Wight, Secretary. 

Your Committee immediately took in hand the 
printing of the Proceedings of the Third Annual 
Convention, which were prepared by a sub-com¬ 
mittee, and issued in January last. The proceed¬ 
ings have been circulated in the usual manner, and 
several copies have been sold, as will be seen in 
another part of this report. One thousand copies 
were printed. 
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Under authorization by the Board of Trustees, 
one'thousand copies of the Constitution, By-Laws 
and Documents, with Amendments adopted at the 
Third Annual Convention, have been printed. 

One thousand copies of the advertisement of 
Western & Co., selling agents of the Institute, 
which was printed on the second page of the cover 
of the Proceedings of the last Annual Convention, 
have been printed for circulation. Three hundred 
copies of a circular which is hereto annexed [Ap¬ 
pendix A,] have also been printed, and, together 
with the advertisements, have been sent to all the 
architects in the United States whose names are 
on the lists of the Institute. 

Your Committee has also had five hundred copies 
of the list of officers of the Institute, officers of the 
Chapters and members of the Institute, printed for 
general circulation in whatever direction they 
might he required. The forms for this circular 
were prepared for the usual appendix to the last 
Proceedings, and were amended so as to contain 
full information up to the first of March last. It 
is understood that they have been very useful to i 
the Secretary of the Institute, for conveying infor¬ 
mation of this hind to quarters in which it has 
been needed. 

Under authority of the Board of Trustees, one 
hundred copies of all the publications of the In¬ 
stitute up to the present year have been hound in 
cloth. A portion of them have been placed in the 
hands of Western & Co., for sale, and they have 
been sent to all the Honorary Members, the Chap¬ 
ters, and several of the public Institutions and 
Libraries throughout the country. 

A few copies of the paper by R. G. Hatfield, 
Fellow, on Fire-Proof Floors, which were in sheets, 
have been stitched, and bound with paper covers, 
by authority of the Board of Trustees. 

By authority of the Board, this Committee has 
furnished to Sloan and Goodrich, Editors of the 
“Architectural Review and Builders’ Journal,” of 
Philadelphia, at their request, three thousand 
copies of the Schedule of Charges, adopted by the 
Institute, for insertion in one of the issues of their 
Journal. 

The Librarian of the Institute, in December -fast, 
prepared a very complete inventory of all the books 
and other articles in the Library of the Institute, 
ihe first that bad been taken in many years. This 


document has been filed in the Archives of the In¬ 
stitute, and has been extremely valuable to the 
Committee in making arrangements for the dis¬ 
position of a part of the library and collections, the 
facts in relation to which will be given in this 
report. 

Since the Convention of 1867, when this Com¬ 
mittee submitted to the Institute, at considerable 
length, the question, whether or not an effort should 
be made to increase its Library, and establish it on 
the basis of a National Architectural Library, and 
the Convention rejected the proposition, the 
policy of the Institute has been clearly defined. 
During the time that has intervened, no consider¬ 
able additions have been made to the collections, 
and at the beginning of the present year the 
Library was substantially in the same condition 
that it was in four years ago; and it became evident 
that it was the duty of the Committee to do some¬ 
thing toward carrying out the clearly expressed 
policy of the Institute. The following statement 
of the stains of the Library was made in the last 
Annual Report of this Committee, and is quoted 
as part of the historical statement of facts. 

“ The collection, as is well known, and has pre¬ 
viously been said in reports of the Committee, is 
not a large one, and, in fact, there seems to he 
neither a prospect nor desirability of its being in¬ 
creased to any extent. The policy declared in a 
resolution adopted by the Convention of 1867 has 
been adhered to, namely *. ‘ That no additions be 
made to the Library as such, but that Chapter 
Libraries be catalogued as the Library of the Insti¬ 
tute.’ In view of these facts your Committee are 
inclined to recommend that some means he devised 
whereby such books and pictures as may not have 
been presented to the Institute shall be sold for the 
benefit of the Treasury. It is not to be expected 
that the Institute will ever cease to have a Library. 
On account of its intermediate relation ship between 
the Chapters and foreign societies it will from time 
to time receive presents from abroad, anq will be 
the vehicle of communication for transmitting for¬ 
eign matter to them. It remains, therefore, to be 
determined what disposition shall be made of such 
matters as shall he sent to it and may not be for 
any special Chapter.” 

In February last this Committee took occasion 
to call the attention of the Board of Trustees to 
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the above mentioned clauses oil its last report, and 
requested the Board to give this Committee author¬ 
ity to dispose of the property in a just and equit¬ 
able manner. In reply to this request, the Board 
adopted the following resolutions which were com¬ 
municated to this Committee at its meeting held 
June 10th: 

IVherecis, at the last Annual Convention of the 
Institute, the Committee on Library and Publica¬ 
tions reported to the effect that the necessity of 
maintaining the Library of the Institute no longer 
existed, and recommended that the Books, Photo¬ 
graphs, and other Articles, constituting the Library, 
be disposed of in some manner to be thereafter 
devised, 

How, therefore, by virtue of the By-Laws of the 
Institute, which confer upon the Board of Trustees 
the control and management of its property, the 
said Board of Trustees Resolves as follows ; 

First .—In consideration of the fact that a large 
number of the Books, Photographs, and other 
Articles, comprising the Library, were presented to 
the Institute by members residing or doing business 
m New York, at a time when the Institute was 
practically a local Society—the Committee on 
Library and Publications is authorized to transfer 
to the Library and Museum of the New York 
Chapter of the Institute all Books, Photographs, 
and other Articles presented by members residing 
or doing business in said City. 

Second .—Said Committee is authorized to sell, 
for the benefit of the Treasury, all the Works in 
the Library that have been acquired by purchase, 
or received from publishers and booksellers. 

Third .—All transactions or papers from Foreign 
Societies, and all Photographs and Drawings of 
works by members of the Institute, and Books edi¬ 
ted by members shall be retained as part of the 
Archives; with the exception of such Autographic 
Books as may have been presented by members of 
the several Chapters, which are to be transferred to 
the Libraries of such Chapters. 

In accordance with the above resolutions, the 
Secretary of this Committee prepared two lists 
marked respectively, “A” and “ B.” List “A” 
comprised all the articles in the first classification, 
ana list “ B ’ comprised all in the second classifica¬ 
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tion. The lists are hereto appended* (Appendix 
B.) Whereupon the following action was taken by 
this Committee: 

It was voted that all the Articles comprised in 
List "A” be transferred to the Library of the New 
York Chapter, and that the following legend be 
placed on each Article: 

e< Transferred from the Library of the American 
Institute of Architects to the Library of the New 
York Chapter A. I. A., by order of the Board of 
Trustees, May 30th, 1870, and of the Committee 
on Library and Publications, June 10th, 1870. 

P. B. WIGHT, 

Secretary A. 1. A., and 

Secretary of Committee on Library and Publications .” 

It was also voted that the Secretary of the Com¬ 
mittee be authorized to offer for sale all the articles 
comprised iu list “ B”—that preference be given to 
purchasers in the following order; 

FRst.—-Arch itecttira! Societies, including Chap¬ 
ters of the Institute. 

Second. —Architects. 

Third .—Public Institutions and Libraries—that 
all the articles he sold together, if possible, and that 
the Secretary have full power to arrange the details, 
fix terms and complete the sale. 

The transfer to the New York Chapter was ac¬ 
cordingly made, and as the Philadelphia Chapter is 
the only one entitled to any of the articles men¬ 
tioned in the third classification, the set of 
Photographs of the II. S. Capitol Extensions and 
Dome, presented by Mr, Thomas IT. Walter, has 
been transferred to that Chapter. 

Such Autographic Works as may at any future 
time fall to the share of other Chapters, by reason 
of the donors of the same becoming members of 
such Chapters, have been retained. 

In accordance also with the above resolution of 
this Committee, the Secretary prepared a circular to 
he addressed to the three classes to whom the 
articles were to be offered, a copy of which is an¬ 
nexed. (Appendix C.) This was sent to all the 
classes mentioned in the resolutions, in their proper 
order, and up to "the 12th of October no tenders 
had been received. Whereupon the Committee 
authorized the Secretary to sell all the articles 
mentioned in the printed circular, in open market. 
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to the best advantage. He lias accordingly taken j 
measures to dispose of them as soon as possible. 

A catalogue of Photographs comprised in this lot 
has been made by the Secretary, and filed in the 
Archives of the Institute for future reference* 

The books and photographs now remaing in the 
library, under the third rule adopted by the Board 
of Trustees, are few in number, and are such as 
naturally belong to the archives of such an Asso¬ 
ciation as the Institute. A catalogue is hereto ap¬ 
pended, (Appendix D.) It may not be generally 
known that there is in the Archives of the Institute 
a large portfolio containing Photographs of Works 
by members, comprising mostly Photographs sub¬ 
mitted to the Board of Trustees, by candidates for 
admission to the Institute. This is gradually in¬ 
creasing in size and interest as new members come 
in, and is exceedingly valuable for reference, as 
showing to some extent the standing of all the 
leading Architects of the country. A few of these 
pictures will be exhibited at the present Convention. 

In the last report of this Committee, the circum¬ 
stances in relation to making a contract with 
Western & Company, to sell the publications and 
publish the papers of the Institute, were detailed. 
The reasons for making such contract were given, 
and the details of the same were recited. The con¬ 
tract, it will be remembered, was for one year, and 
expired during the month of October last. This 
Committee has not undertaken to renew the con¬ 
tract, preferring rather to leave the matter to the 
next Committee, thus giving time to ascertain if 
the arrangement is still approved by the Institute. 
This Committee understand that Western & Com¬ 
pany are ready to renew the agreement, and so far as 
the opinions of this Committee are concerned, they 
consider that the results of the arrangement have 
been such as to warrant its renewal. As far as 
selling the publications is concerned, the results 
are encouraging, and there is great reason to believe 
that, as the publications become more widely known 
and the Institute assumes more and more import¬ 
ance in the eyes of the community, the sales will 
increase from year to year. Western & Company 
have advertised' the Publications in a generous 
manner in their two periodicals, the “ Manufacturer 


and Builder” and “The Engineering and Mining 
Journal.” 

In the publication of papers under the terms of 
the above agreement, very little lias as yet been 
done. The only reason for this is that few papers 
are available for publication. The only one received 
during the year was the paper by Samuel Hanna- 
ford, Fellow, of Cincinnati, which had been read 
before the Cincinnati Chapter. This paper, entitled 
«Shall we Compete ?” was published in the En¬ 
gineering and Mining Journal of July 12th, Aoiu 
Committee has endeavored to procure se’seial othei 
papers, but has failed to do so, partly on account of 
their being in incomplete condition, and partly on 
account of the unwillingness of tlieir writers to 
give them publicity. Western & Company are 
now publishing, in the “ Manufacturer and Build¬ 
er,” the translation of the course of lectures deliver¬ 
ed before the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, in 1863, by 
Viollet-le-Duc, on the History of Art and Esthetics, 
with illustrations, which, though not specified in the 
contract, Western & Co. have generously offered to 
re-engrave. These translations were read before 
the Hew York Chapter in 1868* The first part has 
already appeared in the November number, and two 
other parts will- appear in December and January 
next. The number of the “ Engineering and Min¬ 
ing Journal” for July 12th, and of the “ Manufac¬ 
turer and Builder” for November, have been mailed 
to all the members of the Institute. 

Ho donations have been received during the 
year. 

The work of this. Committee is now mainly re¬ 
duced to the consideration of matter to he pub¬ 
lished. Future Committees will therefore be able 
to devote their whole energies to the matter of 
publications. 

This part of the scheme of the Institute is full? 
compatible with the nature of its organization, and 
it is to be hoped that the members will not be un¬ 
mindful of the previous pleas of this Committee for 
matter to be published. The resolution of 1867 
declared that Chapter Libraries be catalogued as the 
Library of the Institute. .. As yet this Committee 
has not received any official information -of the 
status of the Chapter Libraries. Ho attempt lias 
therefore been made to catalogue them, and it will 
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probably be not advisable to do so for some years to 
come. 

Respectfully submitted, by 
R. M. HUNT, 

P. R. WIGHT, 

A. J. BLOOR, 

EMLEN T. LITTELL. 
November 7, 1870. 

APPENDIX B. 

LIST “A.” 

American Institute of Architects. Memoran¬ 
dum of Books, Photographs, and other articles, 
authorized to be transferred to the Library 
of the New York Chapter, by resolution of 
the Board of Trustees, passed May 23d, 1870: 

1 Yol. American House Carpenter. Hatfield. 

« « Architecture in England. Rose. 

« “ Atwood’s Proportions. 

9 « Bau Zeitung, 1843-51, inclusive. 

1 “ Capronier’s Yitraux de Tournai. Sheets. 

« “ Description de la Place Louis XV, a 

Rheims. 

« Designs for Gateways, Central Park. Hunt. 

a a Dr. Oliver’s Collegiate Church of Wolver¬ 
hampton. 

“ « Freart’s Architecture. 

« “ Hart’s Parish Clmfches. 

« « Hints on Public Architecture. Owen. 

« Holly’s Country Seats. < * 

*< « L’Architteturo di Andrea Palladio. 

« « Wight’s Academy of Design. 

u Ci Palazzi di Genova. P. P* Reubens. 

2 “ Public Buildings of London. Pugin and 

T. C. Britton. 

1 “ The Capitals of the Banker Screen. Potter. 

« « Village and Farm Cottages. 

<• “ Villas and Cottages. Vaux. 

« “ Vues des Ruines de Pompeii. 

8 « Patent Journal. 

1 Portfolio, 13 Photographs. 

2 Misereres, 14th Century Carvings. 

LIST “B.” 

American Institute of Architects.— Memoran¬ 
dum of Books, Photographs and other articles, 
authorized to be sold by resolution of the 
Board of Trustees, May 23d, 1870 : 

1 Vol. Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Drawing (not found). 


2 Vols. Chemistry of Common Life. 

Civil Engineers and Architects’ Journal, 
1858-9. 

1 « Haupt on Bridge Construction. 

I “ Heiicks’ Field Book for Engineers. 

Illustrated London News, 3 pkgs., sheets. 
L’Illustration, Journal Universel, 1 pkg., 
sheets. 

1 “ Manual of Elementary Geology. Lyell. 

1 “ Principles of Geology. 

1 “ Recueil de Sculptures Gotliiques. Adams. 

II Very large Photographs. 

226 Photographs for Megalethoscope. 

X g “ by Architectural Photographic 

Society. 

1 Album of Photographs. 

1 Megalethoseope, 

1 Lot of Lithographs and Wood Cuts. 


APPENDIX D. 

Catalogue of Works remaining in the Library 
of the American Institute of Architects, No- 
vember 7th, 1870: 


The Crayon, 5 vols., 4to. 

The Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges, 2 
vols. Text, 8vo., 1 vol. Plates. Fol. 

The Beauties of Architecture. La Fever. 8vo. 

L’Architecture Privee au XlXeme Si cede. Cesar 
Daly, 3 vols. Fol. 

Principles and Practice of Architecture. Loring 


; Jenney. Fob 

City and Suburban Architecture. Sloan. ^ 4to. 
The Model Architect. 2 vols. Sloan. 4to. 
Constructive Architecture. Sloan. ^ 8vo. 
Homestead Architecture. Sloan. 12-mo. 
Transactions of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects. 14 vols. 4to. 

Catalogue of the Library R. L B. A. 2 vols. 8 \ o. 


New York Building Laws. 8vo. _ - 

Report of the Commissioner of Indian Aiiairs. 

3 vols. 8vo. 

Patent Office Reports, 18 vols. 8vo. 
Rawlinson’s Tall Chimney Shafts. Fol. 
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The OamnAS:—The Report will lie on the 
table until called up. 

We will listen to the Report of the Correspond¬ 
ing Secretary. 

Ihe Secretary for Foreign Correspondence not 
being present, the Secretary announced that no re¬ 
port had as yet been received, but that it was ex¬ 
pected. 

Xhe Chair VAX' :—The next business in order is 
the Reports of the Chapters—first the New York 
Chapter. 

Mr. A. J. Blooe, Secretary of the Yew York 
Chapter, then read the following Report: 


REPORT OP THE NEW YORK CHAPTER. 
P. B. Wigiit, Esq., 

Secretary of the American Institute of Architects: 

Sir: In accordance with the instructions con¬ 
tained in the 4th Section of Article XII.- of the 
By-Laws of the Institute, and repeated in Article 
VII., Section 1, of the By-Laws of the New York 
Chapter, I have the honor to submit, for the inform- 
ation of the Institute, my report as Secretary of 
Chapter for so much of its official year of 
; 868 ~‘° as was not submitted at the last Conven¬ 
tion of this body, and for so much of its current 
year as has transpired to this date. 

Having already furnished you, according to other 
requirements of our organization, with memoranda 
°. Je Proceedings of each meeting of the last ses¬ 
sion, which maybe referred to by members for dates 
and other details, if desired, I need not here present 
more than such a general abstract of the results of 
the Chapters proceedings as may possibly interest 
lembeis of the Institute outside of it, and perhaps 

bv thf f] f Y® a " d there to be im Proved upon 
bjjthe other local organizations, not so long in the 

The Library of the Chapter lias now been in- 
cieased to two hundred and twenty-three (223) 

, U1 volumes, mostly acquired bv purchase 

Thert np^T 011 ? 6 LlbraiT of tlie Institute, 

on i i S ° ab ° Ut mj ( 50 ) abound volumes 
Ms besidos numerous pamph- 

A]1 thG b00ks of standard works on 
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Architecture and the cognate arts, chiefly in folio 
and quarto, and are filled with costly illustrations, 
very many of which are richly colored and illumi¬ 
nated. 

Among them may be found in English the most 
important works of Eergusson, Ruskin, Shaw, 
Wyatt, Waring, Parker, Owen Jones, Burges, 
Hudson Turner, Glutton and Kesfield, together 
with such standard publications as Stuart’s Athens, 
and many works on special subjects pertaining to 
aichitecture, as well as popular volumes descriptive 
of modern work in the building art by English 
and American practitioners. There is also a com¬ 
plete set of the Civil Engineer and Architect’s 
Journal; and the Dictionary of the Architectural 
i ublication Society of England, as far as issued. 

French architectural literature is illustrated, 
among other works, by the chief productions, of 
\ iollet-le-Duc, Gailhabaud, Letarouilly, Sauvageot, 
Quatremere de Quincy, Daly, Adams*, Emy, Eek,’ 
jind Calliat and Lance’s Eucyclopedie. There are 
also complete sets, as far as issued, of the Revue 
Genbrale and L’Art pour Tons; while the archeo¬ 
logist will find complete sets of Agincourt, Wil- 
lemen and Oahier and Martin’s Melanges d’Archeo- 
logie. 

Of Italian publications, there are very fine edi¬ 
tions of Canina and Palladio, and of German, a 
number of volumes of the Bau Zeitung. 

. I* ie Library also displays a considerable selec¬ 
tion of Architectural examples in photography, en¬ 
graving and lithography; and a rack for "peri¬ 
odicals, supplied with successive issues of twelve 
(12) of the most valuable Architectural, Engineer¬ 
ing and Mechanical Serials published in America, 
England, and France. There is likewise the nn- 
cieus. of a Museum of Archeological relics and 
unhung, appliances, including about one hundred 
(100) objects, the former mainly comprising curi¬ 
osities in pottery and other ware, ancient and mod¬ 
ern, from Central America, presented by Professor 
A. W.. Warren, of Annapolis, and the latter consist- 
mg of specimens of marble and stones, parquetry 
or inlaid flooring, improved roofing-material and 
various other mechanical inventions relating to 
Architecture m its different departments. Aniono- 
other interesting objects are a couple of finelv 
carved oak Misereres of the fourteenth century, 
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raid a portion of a colored and gilt stone cornice 
from Wells Cathedral, presented by Mr. John 
Rogers, a Fellow of the Institute. 

During the past official year, there have been 
further donations to the Chapter, in addition to 
the stated contributions of Honorary Members, as 
follows: 

By Mr. Upjohn, President of the Institute, 
three fine collossal line engravings, representing a 
panorama of the City of Rome, and the columns of 
Trajan and Titus; by a member of the Library 
and Publication Committee, a very fine edition of 
“ Cannina’s Architettura Antiea,” in sixteen folio 
volumes: by Mr. Carl Muller, Sculptor, Honorary 
Member for Life, a bust of Mr. Upjohn, cast in 
clay, by himself; a bronze clock, with French 
works, and ornamented with the figure of a stone¬ 
cutter at work, and two bronze statuettes, represent¬ 
ing base ball players: by Mr. Robert Ellin, carver, 
a delicate foliated specimen of his own work in 
black walnut; by Messrs. Hallett, Pfeiffer, Whyte 
and Wight, members of the Chapter, illustrations 
(chiefly photographs), of designs by them—several 
of them handsomely framed—besides a number of 
the examples of building appliances in the collection 
for the proposed Museum. 

A catalogue of the books belonging. to the 
Library is kept by the Librarian, with information 
as to title and author, when procured, when bound, 
cost, and many other particulars of use and interest 
for current and future purposes. 

Visitors who are not professional or Honorary 
Members of the Chapter are admitted to the 
Library by tickets, issued by any member of the 
Library Committee. A register is kept of all tickets 
issued, with dates and various information as to 
the holders, and this volume shows that forty-eight 
(48) tickets are out so far, and as they were most of 
them applied for, and in their distribution well re¬ 
present the various divisions of the community, the 
fact may be interpreted as an indication of the in¬ 
creasing interest taken by tbc public, throughout 
its various classes, in art matters generally, and 
especially in the building art. Besides the constant 
reference to our volumes and periodicals by prac¬ 
ticing architects and connoisseurs, scarcely an 
evening has passed, since the Library was opened, 
in which its advantages have not been shared by 
students and professional draughtsmen, and by me¬ 


chanical apprentices and journeymen, to whom 
such costly advantages would otherwise he wholly 
unattainable. Among the representatives of the 
various callings who hold our Library tickets, are 
to be found the engineer, the journalist, the college 
professor and student, the merchant and clerk, 
the broker, consul, clergyman, physician, lr yer, 
banker, artist-painter, carver, silversmith, carpenter, 
and stone-cutter. Those who have paid any atten¬ 
tion to the philosophy and history of art, and who 
remember the universal prevalence of the aesthetic 
instinct in the prime of the classic and mediaevel 
art epochs, will not fail to he struck with this indi¬ 
cation, especially if they are old enough to contrast 
it with the pervading paucity or at least non- 
development of the instinct in our community a 
decade or two ago, before our people had found, to 
the extent they since have, through the prevalence 
of European travel and a general higher tone of 
culture, a partial escape from the too dominant 
pioneering traditions and commercial necessities of 
the country. 

A set of rules for visitors is in operation (as or¬ 
dered by the Committee on Library and Publica¬ 
tions), but in the case of several students who have 
shown a commendable eagerness, under difficult 
circumstances, for acquiring knowledge from the 
material on the shelves of the Chapter, the Libra¬ 
rian has taken the responsibility of transcending the 
regulation in respect to the hours of admittance. 

Among the ornaments of our Chapter rooms is 
a richly illuminated record, suitably framed, of the 
Honorary members who have become so by sub¬ 
scription to the Library Fund. So far this shows 
one Honorary Member in Perpetuity, and twenty- 
six Life Members. 

As Mr. Hunt, our President since the organiza¬ 
tion of our Chapter three years and a half ago, has 
been allowed a respite from the functions of that 
office, owing no doubt to a perception that the in¬ 
creasing demands on his time for his private prac¬ 
tice should be considered; it will probably not be 
considered out of place if I say, without his previous 
knowledge, that much the larger portion of the 
Library Fund lias been realized through his per¬ 
sonal exertions: and, as having through the dis¬ 
charge of the duties of my office in the Chapter the 
best opportunities of knowing, I may be permitted 
to add my conviction that the Chapter owes, so far 
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as a collective body can be influenced by an indi¬ 
vidual, most of its outside success to liis liberal and 
catholic, spirit, and his untiring energy and en¬ 
thusiasm. 

By the rules of the Committee on Library and 
Publications, the Secretary is empowered to furnish 
the proceedings of the Chapter for publication at 
his discretion, and to invite the Treasurer, as Cus¬ 
todian of the Library Fund, and whether or not the 
latter is a member of the Library and Publication 
Committee, to a place at its meetings, so that he 
may assist in its deliberations when financial mat¬ 
ters are in question. 

Early in the Session, the Executive Committee 
made arragements for the presentation by members, 
at the Chapter meetings, of illustrations and gen¬ 
eral descriptions, either orally or in writing, of such 
recent professional works as might have occupied 
them. This was carried out with very successful 
results, and oral descriptions were given by Messrs. 
Upjohn, Sr., Wight, R. G. Hatfield, Ren wick, Gam- 
brill and Richardson (the last through an assistant, 
Mr. Clark, a junior member of the Chapter) of 
works lately done by them, assisted by copious 
drawings in plan and elevation, section and detail, 
and by extempore diagrams on the black-board. At 
one of the meetings Mr. Upjohn, Sr., likewise ad¬ 
dressed his younger brethren on the various diffi¬ 
culties which they would be likely to encounter in 
their professional practice, illustrating his theme 
by examples drawn from his own experience. 

The Chapter, at the first of its March meetings, 
appointed a Special Committee to examine the 
relative qualities and conditions, with reference to 
strength, durability, beauty, cost, &c., of the vari¬ 
ous stones and other building material in the 
market, and to report on the same for the benefit 
of the Chapter members. The Committee has as 
yet made no report, and it is suggested that each 
Chapter of the Institute should appoint a similar 
Committee, and that all correspond with each other 
through the Secretary of the Institute, and by in¬ 
terchange of the results of observation in their 
several localities, extend the benefit of their united 
deliberations to the whole Institute. 

The last meeting of the Chapter was made the 
occasion of the usual annual exhibition of profes¬ 
sional works of its members, mainly comprising 
photographs of executed work and drawings, 


now in progress. Some plans and models, and 
many working drawings, were also exhibited by 
the professional members, and examples of sculp¬ 
ture and carving were, by invitation, displayed by 
an Honorary member and others. 

The Honorary Membership of the Chapter, as 
well as its Practicing and Junior Membership, was 
well represented in the attendance, as was also 
such of the public and the press as had been invited. 
The display elicited appreciative remarks from 
many of the organs of the latter. As on former oc¬ 
casions, most of the examples have been allowed to 
remain on view for some weeks after the formal 
exhibition. 

Instead of confining a few statistical figures in 
this general exhibit to only last year’s proceedings, 
it will probably be of greater service to members of 
the Institute who have recently become organized 
into Chapters, or who purpose organizing such in 
their respective localities, to have some information 
as to the expenses of the Hew York Chapter, since 
its organization, something over three years and 
a half ago. Exclusive of the disbursements for 
books by the Library Fund, the expenditures for 
the period just indicated, i. e., from March 19th, 
1867, to the present date, have been as follows: 

Kent...........$2,750 00 


Fittings of Rooms, including carpentry, 

gas fi tting, painting and book cases.... 71835 

Furniture... .... 354 28 

Clerical and messenger work.. 328 50 

Lawyers’ fees. 73 48 

Stationery. 141 55 

Postage stamps. 47 51 

Printing. 188 00 

Periodicals. 145 35 

Euel. 62 60 

Gas. 176 00 

Incidental expenses of exhibitional and 

other extraordinary meetings.. 156 75 

Sundries .. 7 $ 33 


The item of clerical and messenger work includes 
all payments on account of the nominal salary 
provided in theory for the Secretary and Librarian. 

The chief literary and clerical labors of the Sec¬ 
retary for the same period, and apart from his 
duties as Librarian, may be thus summed up in 
brief— 
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Recording the minutes of about one hundred 
(100) regular and special meetings of the 
Chapter and its Committees* 

Writing about three hundred and fifty (350) let¬ 
ters, (exclusive of notes and memoranda for 
daily business purposes). 

Issuing about three thousand (3,000) notifica¬ 
tions of meetings of the Chapter and its Com¬ 
mittees. 

Issuing about fifteen hundred (1,500) notifica¬ 
tions of candidateship. 

The following officers and standing committees 
have been elected for the Current official year of 
1870-71. 

President .»B. G. Hatfield, 

Vice-Pfesident .Russell Sturgis, Jr., 

Treasurer .John Dayis Hatch, 

Secretary and Librarian .. A. J. Bloor, 

Executive Committee. 

Henry Fern bach, | R. M. Hunt, 

And ex-officio the President, the Treasurer and 
the Secretary. 


Committee on Admission. 


Richard Upjohn, I Wax. T. Hallett, 
Geo. B. Post, | H. H. Holly, 

And ex-officio the President. 


Committee on Library and Publications . 

R. M. Hunt, Russell Sturgis, Jr., 

P. B Wight, 

And ex-officio the President and the Secretary. 
Committee on Education . 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., j A. H. Thorp, 

And ex-officio the President. 

Honorary Member in Perpetuity 
H. G. Marquand. 

The following is a list of the present members 
of the Chapter. 

Honorary Members for Life . 


Wm. H. Aspmwall, 
John Jacob Astor, 
Ashbel H, Barney, 
D. N. Barney, 

N. M. Beckwith, 


Wm. T. Blodgett, 
Henry Chauneey, 

C. T. Cook. 

H. C. Crane, 

W r m, E. Dodge, Jr., 


Be-nj. H. Field, 

R. L. Kennedy, 

A% A-. Low, 

|L. Marcotte, 

E. C. Moore, 

Carl Muller, 

Isaac Green Pearson, 
John H. Sturgis, 
Russell Sturgis, of Lon¬ 
don, 


Russell Sturgis, of New 
York, 

Ernest Tuckerman, 

Sami II. B. Yance, 

Alex. Van Rennselaer, 
Geo. Cabot Ward, 

Sami G. Ward, 

Chas. II. Whitaker, 

Jas. L. Wise, 


Practicing Mem hers. 


Atwood, Daniel T, 
Babb, Geo. F. 

Bloor, A. J. 

Cady, J. Cleaveland 
Clinton, Chas. W. 
Congdon, Henry M. 
Dudley, Henry 
Eernbach, Henry 
Gambrill, Olias. D. 
Gilman, Arthur 
Haight, Chas. C. 
Hallett, Wm. T. 
Hardcnbergh, H. J. 
Hatch, John Davis 
Hatfield, O. P. 
Hatfield, R. G. 
Hathorne, Geo. 

Holly, Henry Hudson 


Hunt, R. M. 

Kendall, Ed. II. 

Le Brim, Napoleon 
Littell, Emlen T. 
McLane, Henry R. 
Pfeiffer, Carl 
Post, Geo. B. 

Potter, Edward T. 
Renwick, James 
Richardson, Henry II. 
Riteh, John W. 
Rogers, John 
Sands, Joseph 
Sturgis, Jr., Russell 
Thorp, Alfred II 
Upjohn, Richard 
Upjohn, R. M. 

Whyte, Nicholas 
t. P. B. 


Junior Members . 


Bishop, Wm, H. 
Bridgham, Joseph 
Buek, Charles 
Clark, Theodore M. 
Fiston, A, E. 


Fornachon, Mamie 
Hall, Chas. L. 

Lane, Sami 
Mahonv, M. J. 

Wm. 


Treiber, 
Wellman, W, L. 


As representing the first local sub-organization 
of the Institute-, it may be allowed to me, in con¬ 
clusion, to revert to the remarkable increase and 
success of the Institute since the inauguration of 
the Chapter system, an increase and success quite 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of the ini¬ 
tiators and early upholders of that system, though 
I can vouch for it that it was mainly—may I not 
say exclusively ?—in the interest of the Institute as 
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a national organization, that such a system—go op¬ 
posed to all provincialism and short-sighted selfish¬ 
ness—was adopted, and that the primary obstacles 
in the way of its consummation were overturned 
and suppressed as they were j for it was sincerely 
and disinterestedly felt that in the removal of these 
impedimenta , and in the combination and firm 
establishment of the federal and local principles 
involved in the Chapter system, lay the only hope, 
in this country, of a large, practical and permanent 
success for the organization of the Institute in its 
body and in its members. 

Respectfully, 

A. J. BLOCK, 

Secretary New York Chapter , A. I A. 

925 Broadway, N. Y. 

1st November, 1870. 


Mr. II. A. Sims, Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, read the Report of the Philadelphia Chap¬ 
ter. 

REPORT OF TIIE PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER. 

To the American Institute of Architects: 

The Philadelphia Chapter was organized on the 
11th November, 1860, and received the recognition 
of the Board of Trustees of the Institute, a day or 
two before the commencement of the last Convention. 

For several months, various causes conspired to 
prevent the active furtherance of the objects of the 
organization. Until the 10th of last month the 
Chapter was served by provisional officers chosen 
at the organization, and one committee of five per¬ 
formed the duties for four standing committees. 

At an early meeting By-Laws were discussed and 
adopted. They are based, for the most part, upon 
those of the sister Chapter of New York. The 
only point in which they materially differ from 
these is in the status given to a certain class of 
non-professional members, in allowing them the full 
privileges of the Chapter. This class is specified as 
gentlemen of taste and education who are lovers 
ot the line arts generally or amateurs in Arehitec- 
tnre. The reasons which induced this provision 
it may be well to set forth, in the first annual re¬ 
port to the Institute. 


It was the desire of those founding the Chapter 
to make it partake as much as possible of the 
character of an art society, rather than of a close 
corporation or of a trade-union. If the power of 
speech and of voting were accorded to laymen of the 
proper class, it was thought that this object would 
be more certainly secured than if professional 
architects alone conducted the business. It was 
the desire, that the subjects of discussion at the 
meetings should seldom relate to the Schedule of 
Charges or other points connected with the pecu¬ 
niary remuneration for services—and often upon 
those topics of art and science peculiarly appro¬ 
priate to Such a society. We live in a country 
where money is supposed to occupy a very exalted 
position in men s minds and hopes and motives, 
and it is to be feared that there is a tendency to our 
thoughts being more frequently occupied with how 
much our commissions will amouiit to rather than 
how much good and true art we can instil into our 
work. In short, that we are too often men of busi¬ 
ness, and too seldom artists. We forget that if we 
are architects in the true sense of the word, we 
are artists, and that as such we enter upon a career 
of devotion to our art for itself. We live by it of 
course, but living by it we live for it, giving onr 
whole talent and energy and time to its practice. 
If we call ourselves architects and have not this 
feeling, we call ourselves what we are not, we are 
only builders—men of business and notartists, 

M e hope that by associating with us non-profes¬ 
sional gentlemen of cultivated tastes, who would 
join ns purely from a love of our art, that this un¬ 
worthy avaricious tendency will be kept down, and 
out of our society. They, of course, would be en¬ 
tirely indifferent to the remuneration which we, as 
professors, might receive as practitioners, and 
would he only solicitous that we produce good art. 
We can not but think that their presence at our 
meetings will check the too frequent discussion of 
charges. We are not yet in a position to determine 
how far our hopes and expectations will be realized, 
for we have elected but two non-professional mem¬ 
bers, and circumstances have, thus far, rendered it 
impossible for them to attend. 

We hope to attain four objects through the in¬ 
strumentality of our Chapter, and to make some 
progress in each of them, before we make our next 
report to the Institne. These are to establish a 






Heading Room of Architectural and general Art 
periodicals—a Library of Reference of works of a 
similar character—a Museum of Building Materials 
and Appliances, as well as of Art Models—and, lastly, 
a course of systematic instruction in Architecture, 
in the form of lectures, especially directed to the 
Junior members. 

Circulars have been extensively issued, inviting 
contributions to the Museum, and responses are 
now being received. It is proposed to embrace in 
this collection specimens of every material entering 
into the construction or ornamentation of a build¬ 
ing. The Reading Room will be commenced as 
soon as a x>roper room can be made ready for it; 
and the Library, as the funds will allow. 

It is a difficult matter to attend to the affairs of 
an Institution such as ours, the officers being in all 
cases honorary, and, except our President, all being 
actively engaged in private practice. Still, where 
there is a will there is a way, and time will be found 
to attend to the work of the Chapter, as we have 
the work at heart. 

At the Annual Meeting, last month, the follow'- 
ing officers were elected: 

Thomas IT. Walter, LL, D. ... President. 

John McArthur, Jr.. Vice-President. 

Henry A.' Sims. Secretary. 

Chas. M. Burks, Jr.. Treasurer. 

Executive Committee. 

The President, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Mr. McArthur, j Mr. Summers. 

Committee on Library . 

Mr. Hewitt, | Mr. Andrew's, 

Mr. Button, 

The President and Secretary. 

Committee on Admissions. 

Mr. Furness, | Mr. McArthur, 

Mr. Fraser, 

The President and Secretary. 

Committee on Education . 

Mr. Peterson, | Mr. Furness, 

Mr. Burns, 

The President and Secretary. 


The members of the Chapter to this date arc as 
follows: 

Professional Members. 


1. John Me Arthur, Jr. 

2. John Fraser, 

3. Frank Furness, 

4. Geo. W. Hewitt, 

5. Henry A. Sims, 

C. William S. Andrews, 


7. Reuben W. Peterson, 

8. Chas. M. Burns, Jr., 

9. Geo. Summers, 

10. Jag. C. Sidney, 

11. Thos. IT. Walter, 

12. Stephen D, Button, 


13. Frederick G. Thorn. 


Junior Members, 

1. Alonso B. Jones, 4. Paul Beck, 

2. Jesse L. Ferguson, 5. Alexander Ferguson, 

3. William D. Hewitt, 6. Eugene Costello. 

In conclusion, w r e have only to express the hope 
that this first meeting of the Institute held in this 
city since the organization, in 1857, may prove an 
eminently successful one, marked by harmony and 
good feeling in all its proceedings. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HENRY A. SIMS, 

Secretary Phila. Chapter. 
Philadelphia, 2d Nov., 1870. 


The Chairman:—T he report will lie on the 
table with the other reports. 

The Chicago Chapter is next in order, but I be¬ 
lieve there is no representative from Chicago here, 
and no report. 

The next is the Report of the Cincinnati Chap¬ 
ter. 

The Secretary I have received from the Cin¬ 
cinnati Chapter the following: 

REPORT OF THE CINCINNATI CHAPTER. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 11, 1870. 

Mr. P. B. Wight, 

Sec' American Institute of Architects : 

Dear Sir, —Herewith are forwarded, as the An¬ 
nual Report of the Cincinnati Chapter to the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Architects, the several reports of the 
Standing Committees for the year 18G9-70, a list 
of Officers and Standing Committees for the year 
1870-1, and the membership of the Chapter at date. 
Respectfully, 

EDWIN ANDERSON, Sec. 
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Annual Report of‘the Executive Committed 
of Cincinnati Chapter A. I. A., for 
the Year 1SG9-70. 

Gentlemen -In accordance with Article XII of 
the By-Laws of the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects, the Cincinnati Chapter was organized on the 
85tli of January, 1870, hy the election of the fol¬ 
lowing officers: 

James K. Wilson. ......._ President. 

James McLaUgHlin. First Vice-Preset. 

William Walter,. ..Second (i 

S. W. Rodgers. Secretary. 

Edwin AnUersoN. Treasurer. 

Executive Committee . 

James K. Wilson. ..... Chairman ) 

Edwin Anderson. ..,., Treasurer >- (Ex-Officio.) 

S. W. Rogers... Secretary ) 

A. C. 1ST ash, | Arthur Bate, 

Committee on Admissions. 

James W. McLaughlin. .. Chairman . 

W. Stewart* j S. IIannaford, 

S. W. Rogers... Secretary (Ex-Officio .) 

Committee on Library and Publications. 

S. Hannaforb .. Chairman. 

Wm. Walter, | A, 0. Nash. 

S* W. Rogers... ...Secretary (Ex-Officio.) 

Committee on Education. 

James K. Wilson . Chairman. 

Arthur Bate, | j W. McLaughlin. 

S. W. Rogers.. Secretary (Ex- Officio.) 

This organization was officially recognised hv the 
Board of Trustees of the American Institute of 
Architects Feb. 14, 1870. 

Since the date of the organization the member¬ 
ship of the Chapter has been increased as follows: 

Practicing Member. 

Wm. Tinsley. 

Junior Members. 

Edwin R. Proctor, I Ohas. Crapsey, 

L. S. Buffington, I Ohas. B. Cook, 

Ernst Ruffini. 

Honorary Members for Life. 

Robert Clarke, j John Carlisle. 


All indebtedness of the Chapter has been prompt® 
ly met, and the Report of the Treasurer shows 
balances on hand. 

The policy of the past year has been the promo¬ 
tion of fellowship, and an increased interest in our 
profession. To this end the several meetings haye 
been open to the public, and were reported by the 
daily press, with the papers read before the Chap¬ 
ter ; and as a result, the efforts of this Society have 
met with a favorable reception. 

We respectfully beg leave to suggest that the 
future success of the Chapter will of necessity de¬ 
pend upon the zeal and energy of the several stand¬ 
ing committees, whose duties and powers are fully 
set forth in our By-Laws. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to acknowledge the 
many favors received from the public press, and 
hope that our future may merit a continuance. 

Respectfully submitted, 

James K. Wilson, 
Chairman (Ex-Officio.) 
Edwin Anderson, 
Treasurer (Ex-Officio.) 

S. W. Rogers, 

Secretary (Ex-Officio.) 

A. 0. Nash, 

Arthur Bate, 

Executive Comm it f ee. 


Annual Report of tiie Treasurer of 
Cincinnati Chapter, A. I. A., for 
the Year 1869-70. 


Chapter Fund. 

Receipts.$190 00 

Expenditures... 143 09 

Balance.. $44 91 

Library Fund. 

Receipts. ...» .$75 00 

Expenditures... • 19 00 

Balance.$56 00 

Total Balance...,...$100 91 


Respectfully submitted, 

Edivin Anderson, 

Treasurer% 
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Annual Report of Committee oh Admissiohs 
OF CIHCIHHATI CHAPTER, A. I. A., FOR 
THE YEAR 1869-70. 

Gentlemen : —We beg leave to report that we 
have examined and passed upon the qualifications 
for admission to the Chapter of the following num¬ 


ber of candidates: 

Practicing Members. 1 

Junior Members.. 5 

Honorary Members for Life. 2 

Total.,. 8 


Respectfully submitted, 

James W. McLaughlih, 

Chairman. 

William Stewart, 

Samuel Hahhaford, 

S, W. Rogers, 

Secretary (Ex-Officio .) 


Ahhual Report of the Committee oh Library 

ahd Publicatiohs of Cihcihhati Chapter, 

A. I. A., for the Year 1869-70. 

The following donations of books and photographs 
have been received and duly acknowledged : 

Richardson’s Picturesque Designs for Mansions, 
Villas and Cottages, from Robert Clarke, Esq. 

Report on “ Beton Coignet.” 

Photographs of North Carolina State Peniten¬ 
tiary; Central Lunatic Asylum, Columbus, Ohio; 
City Workhouse, Cleveland, Ohio ; Athens Luna¬ 
tic Asylum, Athens, 0., from Levi T. Scofield, 
Architect. 

Photographs of State Normal School, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, from J. A. Vrvdagh. 

We have subscribed for the following journals: 

London Builder. 

The Architect. 

Building News. 

Messrs. Linfoot and Eleu have generously do¬ 
nated the current numbers of the American Archi¬ 
tect and Builder. 

Regarding the future, we would respectfully sug¬ 
gest the propriety of abandoning the formation of a 


Library proper, but the continuation and enlarge¬ 
ment of the list of journals and the collection of 
Photographs. 

We have the assurance that the Architectural 
Department of the Public Library will be fully and 
richly supplied with all books demanded by the 
architect or architectural student, and that it will 
keep pace with the growth of our profession. In 
view of this fact we recommend that the means 
and energies demanded in the building up of a Lib¬ 
rary, be used in the formation of *a Eree Museum 
of Building Material and Appliances. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Sam’l Hahhaford, 

Wm. Walter, 

A. 0. Nash, 

S. W. Rogers. 


Officers of the Cihcihhati Chapter A. I. A., 
FOR THE Year 1870-71. 

Jas. K. Wilsoh. President. 

Jas. W. McLaugiilih, .. Vice-President. 

Edwih Ahdersoh,. Secretary. 

Arthur Bate,. Treasurer. 

Executive Committee. 

Jas. K. Wilsoh,. Chairman, i 

Arthur Bate,. Treasurer , >• Ex-officio. 

Edwih Ahdersoh, .... Secretary, ) 

Wm. Tihsley, 

A. C. Nash, 

Committee on Admission. 

Jas. W. McLaughlih,. Chairman. 

W. Steyv Art, 

S. Hahhaford, 

Edwih Ahdersoh, Secretary, Ex-O. 
Committee on Libary and Publications. 

S. Hahhaford, ... Chairman. 

Wm. Tihsley, 

A. C. Nash, 

Edwih Ahdersoh, Secretary, Ex-O. 
Committee on Education. 

Jas. K. Wilsoh,_ .... Chairman. 

Wm. Tihsley, 

8. W. Rodgers, 

Edwih Ahdersoh, Secretary, Ex-O. 
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Practicing Mem hers. 
Anderson, Edwin, Rogers, S. W., 

Bate, Arthur, Stewart, William, 

Hannaford, Samuel, Tinsley, William, 
McLaughlin, Jas. W., Walter, William, 
Nash, Albert 0., Wilson, Jas. K. 

Junior Members. 

Buffington, L. S., Crapsey, Chas., 

Cahill, Tiios. M., Procter, Edwin* R., 

Cook, Ciias. B., Ruffini, Ernst, 

Tinsley, Thos. R. 

■Honorary Members for Life. 
Carlisle, Joiim, King, Rufus, 

Clark, Robert, Pedretti, F. 


The Chairman - : —You have heard the report; 
it will lie on the table for the present. 

The next business in order is the Election of 
Officers. There is a clause in the By-laws which 
states that this order of business may be changed 
by a vote of the majority of the meeting. 

The Secretary moved that when the Conven¬ 
tion adjourn, it adjourn to meet at 7 o’clock in the 
evening, and that the reports of Special Committees 
be then considered. 

The motion was adopted. 


The Convention then adjourned. 


Evening Session. 


The Chairman :—I will announce that Mr. D. 
T. Atwood, of New York, will read a paper on 
Cf Technical Proportions in Architecture” before 
the Convention to-morrow afternoon. 

It is proposed now to proceed to the considera¬ 
tion of the Special Report of the Board of Trustees, 
on Competitions and Practice. The election of 
officers having been postponed until to-morrow 
morning, reports of Special Committees are in order, 
and we will now listen to the special report, and 
take action upon it. The recommendations con¬ 
tained in it are printed, and copies will be handed 
to you. 

The Secretary:— I will suggest that if any 
action is taken in connection with the nomination 
of officers to be voted upon to-morrow, perhaps it 


would be best to attend to it now, before we take 
up this report, and then we will have the rest of 
the evening for the consideration of the report. 

Mr. Hunt:—I move that the Chair appoint a 
committee of five to nominate officers for the ensu¬ 
ing year. 

The motion, having been seconded by Mr. Sims, 
•was adopted. 

The President appointed as such committee 
Messrs, Yan Brunt, Scofield, Sims, Wight, and 
Hunt 

The Chairman :—We will now proceed to the 
consideration of the Special Report on Competitions 
and Practice. 
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The Secretary then read the special report of 
the Board of Trustees, as follows: 

SPECIAL KEPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES ON COMPETITIONS 
AND PRACTICE. 

In undertaking to present to the Institute apian 
for conducting competitions, applicable to all cases, 
the Board of Trustees has assumed a task upon the 
accomplishment of which it enters with a full sense 
of its responsibility and the consciousness that it 
has an important duty to perform. But, however 
important this duty may be, the question is one not 
easily disposed of, and the solution of it cannot 
be undertaken without serious thought and careful 
deliberation. The public opinion of the profession, 
expressed in various ways, seems to point toward 
the necessity of regulating in an equitable manner 
the contests to which Architects are so often in¬ 
vited. The Board therefore feels that the duty 
imposed upon it of digesting the results of past 
experience and presenting them in proper form for 
action, is one which can be avoided no longer. The 
last Board of Trustees promised to bring up the 
matter at the Convention of 1869, but, for reasons 
given in its report, failed to do so. 

Though now formally broached for the first time, 
the question is not a new one. It was raised infor¬ 
mally ten years ago, and the necessity for action 
has ever since been felt. It is remarkable to note 
how cautiously it was approached at first. The 
records of the Institute show that on the 5th of 
June, 1860, a report of a Special Committee, ap¬ 
pointed to ascertain if it was advisable to discuss 
the matter, was read and adopted. The formal 
meeting held on that day adjourned, and organized 
as an informal meeting to consider the report. The 
conclusion of the meeting was that “the propriety 
of taking iiito consideration the matter of drawing 
up articles of agreement to be binding upon mem¬ 
bers of the Institute entering into competition, 
also, to fix upon rates of charges,” was recommended 
to the Institute. No action was taken, however, on 
the reorganization of the regular meeting, and it 
was not until six years after—on the 4th. of June, 
1866—that a Schedule of Charges was adopted; the 
competition question having been left open to the 


present day. During the time that has intervened, 
we have had an opportunity to gather wisdom from 
a long and painful experience. Whatever may be 
the result of our present deliberations, therefore, it 
cannot be said that we have been without precedent 
and experience as guides. 

The Board is aware of the fact that to recommend 
a plan that will not only reconcile the profession to 
the business public, but will meet with favor in all 
sections of the country, is no easy task. There is 
an undoubted breach between the Architects and 
the public as represented by building committees 
and private capitalists, and it must be bridged with 
caution and deliberation, and with due regard to 
the interests of all parties concerned. While pro¬ 
tecting ourselves and standing in support of our 
professional honor, we must not forget that the 
opposite party must be instructed and conciliated. 
Instruction is one of the best means of concilia¬ 
tion; therefore it must come first. Most of the 
disputes between Architects and clients occur on 
account of a want of knowledge of professional 
customs on the part of those who ask for our ideas. 
Our mild protests against unjust demands are too 
often taken for the vaporings of self-conceit and 
dogmatism, when they were really intended as offers 
of friendly advice and counsel. They have there¬ 
fore been ineffectual in many cases, and have often 
increased the misunderstandings. This is our 
misfortune, and one which cannot always be 
avoided; but it shows the necessity of united ac¬ 
tion and a distinct expression of our principles in 
such a way that they cannot be misunderstood. 
This may effect a conciliation, and then no com¬ 
promise will be necessary; for conciliation and 
compromise are very different things. 

It has been the custom, when Architects have been 
asked for designs for public buildings, in competi¬ 
tion, and the terms offered have not appeared satis¬ 
factory, for the Architects of the locality in which 
the building is to be erected to draw up statements of 
their reasons for not offering designs. In most 
cases the protests have been without effect; the 
terms have not been altered; such plans as were 
offered have been considered, and prizes have been 
awarded, or the competitors have been sent off 
without them. This shows that it is too late to 
offer suggestions after designs have been called for. 
They should be given in advance. The question, 
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therefore, is, how can they be presented effectually ? j 
To solve this is evidently our first duty. 

The public is in need of knowledge on these sub¬ 
jects, and this should not come from isolated 
bodies, but from the united profession. When it 
knows what are our aims and what our principles, 
it will be more disposed to respect our suggestions. 

But it is in need of more than this; it requires 
elementary knowledge of the duties and respon¬ 
sibilities of Architects. When it has this it 
will learn that the interests of Architects and 
clients are mutual, and that the principles held 
dear by the profession are safeguards for the pro¬ 
tection of both parties, rather than means of ex¬ 
tortion and imposition. Therefore, for the accom¬ 
plishment of this purpose, it is recommended that, 
at a future day, a pamphlet be compiled and pub¬ 
lished by the Institute, defining the exact duties 
and responsibilities of Architects, their relations to 
their clients, to each other and to the various parties 
under their control, giving schedules of charges 
and definitions and explanations of them, and the 
results of the deliberations of this- Convention on 
the matter of competition. A large number of 
copies of this pamphlet should be printed, a num¬ 
ber of copies should be in charge of each Chapter, 
and of every architect in the country, so that they 
can be readily circulated in the quarters where they 
are most needed. 

The issuing of such a pamphlet might go far to 
inform the public, even if no schedule of terms on 
which competitions should.be conducted, is adopted. 
It would at least prevent the framing of advertise- 
. ments for plans on the same conditions upon which 
estimates are received for army shoes and pork— 
such as have been sometimes seen. With a clear 
statement of the position of the Architectural 
profession upon the competition question, it would 
verily be a bulwark of strength to us. It remains 
therefore to carefully consider and define the 
principles on which we stand. 

Volumes could be filled with what has been 
written and said on this competition question, 
during the last thirty-five years. And it is by no 
means an easy task to present a clear statement of 
the case within the practicable limits of a report. 
Architectural competition is the creature of this 
century; it is an accepted fact, and stands on the 
history of Europe and America. It seems to be 


called for by the spirit of our institutions, and, 
therefore, is a matter to be regulated if it cannot 
be suppressed. It is believed to be the genuine 
opinion of the best architectural practitioners 
that competition is not productive, on the whole, 
of the best practical results, and that, as heretofore 
conducted, has produced more evil than good. 
Our own President, three years ago, warned us, in 
emphatic terms, to avoid it. Whether the evil 
results of competition come from abuses or are 
deeply seated in the very principle of the matter, it 
is not for us to decide. If we admit that it is an 
evil and cannot stem the current against public 
opinion, it is our evident duty to do all in our 
power to mitigate the evil. V T e should first demand 
what even brutish men appreciate—fair play—then 
we may aslc that the best talents be encouraged and 
rewarded. 

But before descending to details, another ques¬ 
tion is to be considered. We have what is known as 
“ close competition,” and what is known as “ open 
competition.” Which shall we have? And if we 
have both, w T hich shall we prefer ? Aside from the 
question of remuneration it seems that the objec¬ 
tion to “close competition” is that it is exclusive; 
that it confines competition to men who are selected 
according to the whim of the Committee or Pro¬ 
prietor, and prevents unknown men from show¬ 
ing their worth. In favor of it, it is said that 
generally it is confined to the best men, and brings 
those into competition who would not take the risk 
of an open competition, and therefore that it pro¬ 
duces the best designs and the best buildings; and 
that, when the competitors are given an adequate 
compensation, they are warranted in giving their 
best talents and ample time to the preparation of 
designs. If this is so, it is the result of circum¬ 
stances rather than of the principle involved. If 
the best Architects, who as a general thing are well 
employed, and do not feel that the average risks of 
public contests are rewarded in the same ratio as 
their regular work, are induced to make designs 
thereby, it is only shown that expediency was the 
rule; and that the matter as between the two sys¬ 
tems must be decided by the parties who seek designs 
—not by those who furnish them. In the course 
of time, when the public is better informed, commit¬ 
tees, government bodies and private individuals 
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will find that if they can get the services of the 
best Architects only by paying for them, they will 
gladly do so. It is purely a question of supply and 
demand. 

Before saying that close competition is the only 
right system, we must await the results of such in¬ 
formation as we are able to disseminate. For the 
present, however, though we commend close com¬ 
petitions on the score of expediency, we would 
encourage open competitions, honestly conducted, 
if only to put the system on a fair trial. Archi¬ 
tects should not forget that the highest end to be 
sought for, in ail things pertaining to our profession, 
is the best work, and that whatever may tend to 
that result, it is legitimate to the committeeman or 
the proprietor to demand. It is only because such 
results can be attained by the observance of strict 
morality and a due regard for everybody’s right, 
that we lay down and enforce rules of practice. It 
is not the means but th6 end that crowns the work. 

Having commended both close and open com¬ 
petitions—to be adopted according to the circum¬ 
stances of the case, and the opinion of the employ¬ 
ing party—we are now able to consider what is the 
proper practice for both systems. 

For the purpose of facilitating investigation and 
having some basis to work upon, the Board re¬ 
cently agreed to take as such basis the only scheme 
for competitions yet known to be adopted by any 
organized body of Architects, and adapted to 
competitions in general. This is the series of 
resolutions governing public competitions, adopted 
by the Fifteenth Congress of German Architectects 
and Engineers, held at Hamburg, September, 
1868, they having been previously adopted in the 
main, by the Association of Architects and Engi¬ 
neers of Vienna. It has been commented on at 
length in the paper by Mr. Hannaford, recently 
published, and has been sent to all the members 
of the Institute with the request that they should 
offer amendments or additions, if any were disposed 
to do so. Ho replies have been received; and it 
would seem as if the Institute had given a silent 
approval to the scheme. But, however good it 
may be as a basis, it is capable of much improve¬ 
ment and enlargement. To aid us in this we have 
the formal expressions of Opinion by various bodies 
of Architects throughout the country, which have 
been called forth at various times as replies to ad¬ 


vertisements and calls for designs; in some cases 
giving reasons for non-acceptance of the invitations, 
and in others giving expressions of opinion as 
to what is the correct practice. When these agree 
there can be no doubt that the practice is estab¬ 
lished, for the authority of such precedents is not 
to be disputed, even by this body. Well estab¬ 
lished precedent is as good as statute law, and 
cannot be set at naught by any self-constituted 
body. On five occasions bodies of Architects have 
united in giving formal expressions of opinion on 
the matter under consideration, in one of which 
the document was signed by no less than One hun¬ 
dred and fifteen practitioners. Besides these, there 
have been a number of expressions of opinion on 
the part of individual Architects, some of which 
are also in the possession of the Board. With such 
a mass of evidence we can hardly go astray, and it 
remains only to codify these various opinions. 

We will consider the matter in its two phases 
and not adhere to the order laid down by the Ger¬ 
man Architects. The first will relate to the rule 
of procedure before the designs are submitted, and 
the second will relate to the method to be observed 
in selecting designs. Our first care is that there 
shall be “ fair play,” our second that the best design 
shall be selected. 

1. The first rule bearing on the first consideration, 
as adopted by the German Architects is,No. 4.” 
“The instructions must not require more drawings 
or estimates than are necessary in order clearly to ex¬ 
plain the design and construction, and the scale of 
the drawings must be clearly defined.” The Circu¬ 
lar of the New York Architects, in the matter 
of the New Postoffice, says that the studies 
“should be illustrated in each case solely by plans 
of the separate stories, .... and by one exterior 
perspective drawing to the same scale.” We would 
not suggest any addition or alteration to the article 
as-it stands. 

2. The second condition is numbered “ 5.” “ In 
naming the amount to be expended, the instruc¬ 
tions should clearly state whether the keeping 
within the limits of such sum will be regarded as 
so important a consideration as to exclude from 
competition all designs exceeding (in cost of execu¬ 
tion) such given sum, or whether the amount is 
approximate only; in which latter case the com¬ 
petitor will use his own discretion, as to the costli- 
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ness of his design.” There is no expression of 
opinion on this matter in any of the American 
statements, and it is proposed to adopt the article 
in substance, but to change its phraseology, so that 
it may be more clearly understood. 

3. The third is numbered “ 6.” “ A design will 
be excluded from the competition if sent in after 
the stated period, and if it contains considerable 
deviations from the instructions. If, from either 
or both of the above reasons, all submitted designs 
are rejected, then the judges are bound to publish 
reasons which led to their verdict.” It is proposed 
that this be adopted as it is. Under this and the 
preceding rule the rejection of a design in a paid 
competition, with satisfactory reasons given there¬ 
for, would deprive the competitor of his fee. His 
failure to comply ■with the instructions would be 
an evident breach of contract, and it is but just 
that he should forfeit his emoluments. 

These are all the conditions imposed by the 
German schedule, previous to the sending in of the 
designs. There is good authority for making some 
additions to them. The reply of the New York 
Architects in the matter of the Postoffice, says, 
that “ a day .should be appointed when the decision 
of the committee is to be made.” The object of 
this was evidently to prevent the committee from 
shirking a decision for an indefinite time, to avoid 
paying premiums. The reply of One hundred and 
fifteen Architects, from all parts of the country, to 
the advertisement for plans for a building for the 
War Department, says, that among the terms 
offered should be the following: “An explicit 
statement how, by whom, and at what time the 
decision is to be made.” It is proposed to compile 
these statements w T ith a few additions so as to form 
an article in these words : 

“ The period given for preparing the design must 
be long enough not only for perfecting a design and 
preparing the necessary drawings, but must make 
some allowance for the ordinary occupations of 
competitors. An explicit statement must be given 
as to the time when the decision on the merits of 
the designs is to be rendered, and that all designs not 
premiated and used shall be returned to the authors 
of the same”—which includes also the ninth rule 
of the German Architects. To this it is proposed 
to add the following sentence from the statement of 
the One hundred and fifteen Architects above referred 


to. “An’Architect's drawings are his own private 
property, unless paid for, in which case they are 
for the sole use and benefit of his client; but the 
actual drawings still belong to the Architect who 
makes them.” 

We now come to a consideration of the method 
of determining the merits of the designs submitted, 
and the compensation to be given. 

The articles in the German Schedule bearing on 
this numbered, “ 1,” “2” and “3,” are as follows : 
“1. The jury must be principally composed of 
Architects. 2. The jury must be named in the 
instructions, which they shall have sanctioned be¬ 
fore publication. 3. The acceptance of the post of 
judge requires a complete renunciation of every 
direct or indirect right to compete, as also of any 
participation in the execution of the works.” 

As a modification of this, the following article is 
proposed, being in the main a private opinion given 
by a member of the Board recently, in relation to 
the competition for City Buildings at San Francisco, 
California. 

“The designs should be submitted to a jury of 
experts whose decision is to be final. One half of 
the jury should be Architects, and, in the case of an 
open competion for a public building, they should 
be selected by the Institute of Architects or its 
Board of Trustees; the other half to be appointed by 
the building committee or owner. The jury must 
be named in the instructions, which they shall have 
sanctioned before publication. No person can be 
competent to serve as juror who submits a design 
or is in any way interested in any design submitted, 
or who has not renounced all intention of partici¬ 
pating in the execution of the work.” 

It is also suggested that the experiment of sub¬ 
mitting designs to the competitors themselves, 
which has frequently been suggested, is worth being 
tried. 

It is proposed that the 8th rule of the German 
Architects be adopted; it is as follows : “ All de¬ 
signs submitted must be publicly exhibited two 
weeks”; and that the words “before the decision 
is made” should be added. This is supported by 
the reply of theNew T York Architects in the matter 
of the New Postoffice. 

The next point to be considered is the question 
of remuneration. On this there is some difference 
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of opinion, and it is evident that the practice must ] 
be different in open and close competitions. 

The German schedule says “10. The first pre¬ 
mium must not be less than the amount which an 
architect would have received had there been no 
competition.” This evidently refers only to open 
competitions. It is eminently just. But if only one 
premium were given at the minimum amount thus 
allowed, the client would have enjoyed the privilege 
of selecting from many designs without having paid 
anything more than the regular rate. If architects 
were in the habit of competing on these terms, any 
individual who might wish to build a store or dwell¬ 
ing could select from the best ideas of many archi¬ 
tects for no more than he would have to pay to one 
architect for a design. It seems to us that any one 
who enjoys this privilege should pay for it, and 
that while giving the full value of a “ preliminary 
study” to one for the best design, he should divide 
the value of another design among the rest, in equi¬ 
table proportions, according to the respective 
merits of the designs. To meet this view of the 
question the following rule is proposed. “ In the 
case of open competitions, the first premium must 
not be les 3 than the amount which the architect 
would have received had there been no competition, 
and an equal amount must be divided among the 
other competitors according to the merits of the 
designs submitted.” 

Precedents vary extensively as to the rate paid 
to competitors in close competitions. In some 
cases architects have accepted a sum scarcely ade¬ 
quate to pay for the execution of the drawings, and 
in others an amount nearly equal to one per cent, 
has been paid to each. Some contend that the 
full value of a preliminary study should be demand¬ 
ed ; but it is evident if this were generally done we 
would soon have no more competition of any kind. 
At best, in close competitions the matter of com¬ 
pensation is a special bargain in the case of each 
competitor, regulated by the reputation of the archi¬ 
tects engaged; and is a matter not contemplated in 
the schedule of charges of the Institute. It would 
seem wise, however, to fix some scale which would 
meet most cases, and which will serve to inform 
building committees and proprietors in relation to 
such matters. It is therefore suggested that a rule 
be adopted similar to that above suggested, and ap¬ 


plicable to such cases. The following is therefore 
proposed. “ It is recommended that in close com¬ 
petitions wherein the number of competitors is 
limited, a sum equal to the full value of one design 
be divided equally among the authors of all except 
the premiated design, which shall be compensated 
for as provided in the last preceding rule.” 

The next point in this connection is the question 
of employing an architect to carry out the work, 
which is the grand prize in every case. The reply of 
the One hundred and fifteen Architects from all 
parts of the country to the advertisement for plans 
for a War Department Building at Washington says, 
that among the terms offered should be the follow¬ 
ing : “ An offer that the author of the accepted study 
shall be employed to make working drawings and 
superintend the work at the usual compensation ” 
The address of the Architects of Baltimore to the 
Executive Committee of the Deaf and Dumb In¬ 
stitute of Maryland says substantially the same 
thing. The Architects of St, Louis in an address 
to the Common Council of that City in reply to 
an advertisement for designs for a New City Hall, 
speak in the following decided language: 

Resolved , “ That any member of the profession 
who is capable of making an acceptable design for 
the building in question is ipso facto , capable of 
supervising the real fabric, which at the outset was 
but the conception of his own mind; and that the 
Architect who does make the accepted design, 
should be employed to supervise the erection of 
the building from its foundation to its completion, 
unless he should be found guilty of malfeasance, in 
office, and 

Resolved , “ That we, the subscribers to these re¬ 
solutions, will not permit any design made by us 
for said building to be used for the erection of the 
same, unless the Architect making the design be 
employed as superintendent of the building and 
allowed to execute the work, as he would be the 
most competent person to carry out his own de¬ 
sign.” 

In view of these expressions of opinion it is sug¬ 
gested, that the following article be adopted: 
“ The instructions must state that in case the 
building is erected after any of the designs sub¬ 
mitted in competition, it must be given in charge 
of the author of the first premiated design, who 
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is to be employed at the usual compensation; and 
if any other designs or parts of designs are used, 
it can only be done with the consent of the authors 
of the same, and they must be compensated for the 
full value of the designs or parts of designs used, 
irrespective of premiums that may have been 
awarded.” 

It is the. almost uniform custom for committees 
to append to their circulars of instruction words 
to this effect, “ That they reserve the right to re¬ 
ject any or all plans.” No Architect who values 
his own time and labor can submit a design on 
conditions so humiliating. Committees are always 
eager to “protect” themselves by such clauses, 
which enable them, if they choose, to cheat all the 
competitors. If any proprietor concludes to submit 
his work to the whole profession in competition, 
he is certainly bound to take all the risks involved 
in so doing, and not to shift the whole responsibility 
upon those who expend much labor, with a certain 
expectation that most of them will not be rewarded 
at all. As every person or committee, intending to 
build, -would be obliged to pay one Architect for a 
design, and the expectation, in putting a wmrk up 
for competition, is to have the privilege of select¬ 
ing from several designs, they must be obliged to 
pay at least the value of one design, even if the 
scheme is fruitless of good results to them. 

Wherefore, we recommend that, as a conclusion 
of the Schedule of Terms upon which competi¬ 
tions should be conducted, the ninth rule of the 
German Architects be adopted. It is as follows : 
“ The premiums must be awarded under all cir¬ 
cumstances, provided as many designs have been 
admitted as there are premiums.” 

In accordance with the above suggestions the 
Board of Trustees recommend that the following 
Schedule of Terms applicable to open and close com¬ 
petitions be adopted as the practice of the Institute, 
and be recommended to all Architects, building 
committees and proprietors throughout the country. 

[Here follows the Schedule, in full, as recommended by the 
Board of Trustees.] 

It lias been recommended above that a pamphlet 
of information be issued by the Institute, to contain * 
the various matters before mentioned. This Board 
of Trustees has had neither the time nor the confi¬ 


dence in its ability to prepare such a document and 
recommend it for adoption. It believes, too, that 
should the Schedule of Terms for the government 
of competitions, which has been offered for consider¬ 
ation, be adopted, the Institute will have accom¬ 
plished one important step in advance, and can 
afford to wait until maturer judgment and larger 
' experience may fit it to perform the remaining 
task. This, however, must be done as soon as it can 
be properly done: and imperfect though it may be 
at first, it can be corrected or enlarged upon at any 
future time. In order, therefore, that the work 
may be undertaken in time, and that therein ay be 
a prospect that it will be accomplished at the next 
Convention, the following resolution is offered : 

“ Resolved , That a Special Committee of five be 
appointed by the Chair to compile a pamphlet 
defining the exact duties and responsibilities of 
Architects, their relations to each other, to their 
clients, and to the various parties under their con¬ 
trol, and giving definitions and explanations of the 
Schedule of Charges, and any additions to them 
that may be thought necessary; and to present the 
result of their deliberations to the next Convention 
of the Institute; such report to exhibit what is, 
rather than what should be, the best practice of the 
profession.” 

In case the Schedule of Terms for the regulation 
of competitions above offered, or a similar one, is 
adopted, the following resolution will also be offered: 

“ Resolved , That the Board of Trustees be directed 
to immediately print a large number of copies of 
the Schedule of Charges and the Schedule of Con¬ 
ditions of Competition for gratuitous circulation, 
and that they procure the publication of the latter 
in the principal newspapers of the country as soon 
as possible ” 

With the above suggestions, the Board of Trus¬ 
tees presents the important matter to the Institute, 
with the earnest hope that it wfill meet with favor¬ 
able consideration. 

Respectfully submitted by 

R. G. HATFIELD, 

P. B. WIGHT, 

HENRY DUDLEY, 

JOHN DAYIS HATCH, 
JAMES RENWICK. 
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The Schedule of Competition recommended in 
the report was then taken up and considered arti¬ 
cle by article. Several amendments were proposed 
and adopted, and a new article, No. 11, proposed 
by Mr. Sims, was added. 

Mr. Hunt, who had taken the Chair during the 
discussion of the Schedule, suggested that it would 
be a very wise thing to require the names of build¬ 
ing committees to be exposed on all public build¬ 
ings in a conspicuous place, and added, that unless 
this is done the Architects of such buildings are 
compelled to bear all the blame for whatever blun¬ 
ders may have been committed, when in reality 
many of them may have been due to the misdirec¬ 
tions of Building Committees. 

Mr. Bloor proposed an additional section em¬ 
bodying the suggestions of the Chairman. 

Mr. Littell suggested that the Architects’ 
names should also be displayed on all public 
buildings. 

Upon the suggestion of the Secretary that these 
matters could not consistently be incorporated in a 
Scheme for Competitions, the section was with¬ 
drawn. 

A vote being then taken upon the whole Sched¬ 
ule as amended, it was adopted in the following 
form ; 

Schedule of Terms regulating Open and Close 
Competitions for Architectural Works, adopted 
by the American Institute of Architects in Con¬ 
vention assembled, November Sth and 9 th, 1870, 
and recommended to all Architects, Building 
Committees _ and Proprietors throughout the 
country. 

1. The instructions must not require more draw¬ 
ings or estimates than are necessary in order clearly 
to explain the design, and should require that all 
the designs submitted be drawn to a uniform scale, 
which must be clearly defined, and that all per¬ 
spectives required be drawn to the same scale as the 
geometrical drawings, and on a plane at the corner 
of the building nearest the point of sight; a devia¬ 
tion from which will cause their rejection. 

2. In case the amount to be expended is limited, 
the instructions must state that an excess of ten 


per cent, on the expense of executing any design, 
over and above the sum mentioned, will exclude it 
from competition, the amount of expense to be de¬ 
termined by the professional experts in the jury ; 
and in case the amount to be expended is not fixed, 
then the competitor may use his own discretion as 
to the costliness of the design which he makes. 

3. A design will be excluded from the competi¬ 
tion if sent in after the stated period, and if it con¬ 
tains deviations from the instructions. If, from 
any of the above reasons, all submitted designs are 
rejected, then the jury are bound to publish reasons 
which led to their verdict. 

4. The period given for preparing the design 
must be long enough, not only for perfecting it 
and preparing the necessary drawings, but must 
make some allowance for the ordinary occupations 
of competitors. An explicit statement must be 
given as to the time when the decision on the 
merits of the designs is to be rendered, and that all 
designs shall be returned to the authors of the same. 
An Architect’s drawings are his own private prop¬ 
erty, unless paid for, in which case they are for the 
sole use and benefit of his client: but the actual draw¬ 
ings still belong to the Architect who made them. 

5. The designs should be submitted to a jury of 
experts, whose decision is to be final. One half of 
the jury should be Architects, and, in the case of 
an open competition for a public building, they 
should be selected by the Institute of Architects or 
its Board of Trustees; the other half to be appointed 
by the Building Committee or owner. The jury 
must be named in the instructions, which they 
shall have sanctioned before publication. No per¬ 
son can be competent to serve as juror who sub¬ 
mits a design, or is in any way interested in any 
design submitted, or who has not renounced all 
intention of participating in the execution of the 
work. 

6. All designs submitted, in open competitions 
for public buildings, should be publicly exhibited 
two weeks before the decision is made. 

7. In the case of open competitions the first 
premium must not be less than the amount which 
the Architect would have received had there been 
no competition, and at least an equal amount 
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should be divided among the other competitors, 
according to the merits of the designs submitted. 

8. It is recommended that, in close competitions 
wherein the number of competitors is limited, a sum 
equal to the full value of one design be divided 
equally among the authors of all except the prem- 
iated design, which shall be compensated for as 
provided in the last preceding rule. 

0. The instructions must state that in case the 
building is erected after any of the designs submit¬ 
ted in competition, it must be given in charge of 
the author of the first premiated design, who is to 
be employed at the usual compensation; and if any 
other designs, or part of designs, are used, it can 
only be done with the consent of the authors of the 
same; and they must be compensated for the full 
value of the designs or parts of designs used, irre¬ 
spective of the premiums that may have been 
awarded. 

10. The premiums must be awarded, under all 
circumstances, for the designs which may have 
been admitted in competition. 

11. It is recommended that, in the schemes of 
competition, it shall be provided that the names 
of the competitors shall not be known to the jury. 

Mr. Blqor moved that the Secretary be directed 
to have the articles, as amended, printed before the 
morning session on the following day. 


The motion, being seconded by Mr. Le Brux, 
was adopted. 

The resolutions offered in the special report were 
then taken up, and, after some preliminary discus¬ 
sion, were adopted. 

They are as follows: 

Resolved , That the Board of Trustees be directed 
immediately to print a large number of copies of 
the Schedule of Charges and the Schedule of Con¬ 
ditions of Competition for gratuitous circulation; 
and that they procure the publication of the latter 
in the principal newspapers of the country as soon 
as possible. 

Resolved. That a Special Committee of five be 
appointed by the Chair to compile a pamphlet 
defining the exact duties and responsibilities of 
Architects, their relations to each other, to their 
clients, and to the various parties under their con¬ 
trol; and giving definitions and explanations of 
the schedule of charges, and any additions to them 
that may be thought necessary; and to present the 
result of their deliberations to the next Convention 
of the Institute; such report to exhibit what is, 
rather than what should be, the best practice of the 
profession. 

The Convention then adjourned to Wednesday 
morning, at 11 o’clock. 







WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Morning Session. 


The Convention met pursuant to adjournment, 
and was called to order by the Chairman, Mr. 
Walter. 

The Chairman announced that the Secretary had 
made some verbal alterations in the first section of 
the Schedule adopted at the last session, and de¬ 
sired that it be read. 

Printed copies of the Schedule, as adopted, were 
distributed, and the first article was read by the 
Secretary. After some informal discussion, and no 
formal objections being raised or amendments pro¬ 
posed, the Chairman announced the next order of 
business to be the election of officers. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was 
read by the Secretary. 

The election for Officers and Standing Commit¬ 
tees was then held by ballot, Messrs. Hatch and 
Van Brunt acting as tellers. 

The following is the result of the election: 

Officers and Standing Committees for 1870-71. 

PRESIDENT. 

RICHARD UPJOHN, New York. 

TREASURER. 

R. G. HATFIELD, New York. 

SECRETARY. 

p. B. WIGHT, New York. 

SECRETARY FOR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

HENRY A. SIMS, Philadelphia. 

LIBRARIAN. 

JOSEPH IRELAND, Cleveland. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

The President, Treasurer, and Secretary 
Ex-Officio. 

CHARLES D. GAM BRILL, New York. 
HENRY DUDLEY, 

JAMES RENWICK, 

JOHN DAVIS HATCH, 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 

WILLIAM R. WARE, Boston. 

THOMAS U. WALTER, Germantown, Pa. 
JOHN McARTHUR, Jr., Philadelphia. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 

GEO. W. HEWITT, 

COMMITTEE ON EXAMINATIONS. 

RICHARD UPJOHN, New York. 

E. G. HATFIELD, 

JAMES RENWICK, 

DETLEF LIENAU, 

HENRY DUDLEY, 

COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY AND PUBLICATIONS. 

EMLEN T. LITTELL, New York. 

LEVI T. SCOFIELD, Cleveland. 

W. P. P. LONGFELLOW, Washington. 

A. J. BLOOR, New York. 

P. B. WIGHT, “ 

The Chairman:— The next business in order is 
Communications. Have the gentlemen any com¬ 
munications to make ? 







Mr. Van Bp.unt informed the Convention that 
the Boston Society of Architects had made the re¬ 
quisite changes in its rules to enable it to become 
a Chapter of the Institute, that the application for 
recognition as the Boston Chapter, which he held 
m his hand, had been drawn tip and signed by four 
of the Fellows of the Institute belonging to that 
Society, and only awaited the fifth signature. As 
soon as that is received the application will be for¬ 
warded to the Board of Trustees. Mr. Van Brunt 

read the document, for the information of the Con- 
vent ion. 

On motion of Mr. Bloor, it was voted that when 
the Convention adjourn, it adjourn to meet in 
Boston. 

There being no more communications, the Chair¬ 
man announced that Miscellaneous Business was 
in order, and called for the Report of the Auditino- 
Committee on the Treasurer's Report. 

Mr. Sloast, on behalf of that Committee, re¬ 
ported that they had examined the report * and 
vouchers of the Treasurer, and had found the same 
correct; they asked that the report be accepted 
and the Committee discharged. 

Tne Report of the Auditing Committee was, by 
vote, accepted, and the Committee was discharged. 

The Chairman announced that a series of 
amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws 
had been offered, and that the usual twenty days’ 
notice had been mailed to all the members. The 
Chairman also announced that the taking of a vote 
on the proposed amendments to the Constitution 
would have to be postponed to a future occasion 
inasmuch as the number present was not large 
enough to vote upon amendments to it-; but that 
the vote would be taken upon the amendments to 
the By-Laws only. 

The Secretary then read the printe'd notice of 
amendments to the By-Laws. 

The Chairman The first and second amend¬ 
ments proposed are conditional and hypothetical, 
and it will be proper to pass them to take effect at 
a certain time. 


All the proposed amendments to the By-Laws 
were then adopted; they are as follows : 

1. Strike out from Art. IY. the words “ a Com¬ 
mittee on Examination.” 

2. Strike out Art. IX. and number the following 
Articles in proper succession. 

(Ine first and second amendments to take effect 
as soon as the New York Chapter shall appoint a 
similar Committee, and procure the passage of an 
Act, by the Legislature of the State of Xew York, 
transferring to said Chapter the authority under 
the Building Laws, now delegated to the American 
Institute of Architects). 

3. Strike out from Art. X. the following sen¬ 
tence : “It shall be the duty of this Committee to 
oiganize the School of the Institute at as early a 
day as practicable; and when organized, they shall 
maintain and control it, subject, in the expenditure 
of money and in incurring financial liabilities, to 
the approval of the Board of Trustees;” and substi¬ 
tute the following: 

It shall he the duty of this Committee to collect 
and disseminate information in relation to Archi¬ 
tectural Education, and to encourage the forma¬ 
tion of A rchitectural Schools in the principal cities 
of the Continent, and to undertake such measures 
as may tend to the cultivation and diffusion of Ar¬ 
chitectural knowledge: it shall be subject, in the ex¬ 
penditure of money and in incurring financial lia¬ 
bilities, to the approval of the Board of Trustees . 

4. In Article XIII., Section 1, in the 30th order 
of business, substitute for “Election of Members” 
the words, Report of the Secretary for Foreign Cor¬ 
respondence. In the 11th order of business, substi¬ 
tute for “ By-Law II.” By-Law IV. Strike out 
tlm 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th orders of business 
and substitute the following: 

12. Reports of Special Committees. 

13. Consideration of Reports of Committees. 

14. Miscellaneous Business. 

15. Reading of Papers, Debales and Addresses. 

16. Closing Address. 
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The Chairman :— I fear that some of the mem¬ 
bers will leave before we get through; I will take 
the opportunity to read some letters that have been 
left with me. The first is from the Secretary of the 
Athenasum of Philadelphia: 

To the President of the American Institute of Architects, 

Sir ,—The Directors of the Athenaeum of Phila¬ 
delphia have recpiested me to invite the members of 
the Institute to visit the Rooms of the Athenaeum, 
at their pleasure, during their session. 

Very respectfully, 

GEO. J. MOULTON, 

Secret ary. 

November 9,1870. Athenaeum Rooms. 

The Chairman also read an invitation from 
Cornelius & Sons to visit their factory; also the 
following invitation from the Historical Society: 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, ) 
Philadelphia, November 9, 1870. [ 

The members of the American Institute of Ar¬ 
chitects are respectfully invited to visit the Rooms 
of the Historical Society whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Rooms open from 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. 

JAMES SHRIGLEY, 

Librarian . 

The Chairman also took occasion to call the 
attention of the members to the specimens of mar¬ 
ble that had been contributed to the Museum of the 
Philadelapliia Chapter by Wm. R. Hanson, a citizen 
of Philadelphia. They were from his quarries on 
Lake Champlain. 

On motion of Mr. Dudley the thanks of the 
Convention were voted to the “Athenaeum of Phi¬ 
ladelphia/'' and the “Historical Society of Penn¬ 
sylvania,” for their kind invitations. 

The Chairman : — There is a very important 
Committee provided for in the report of the Trus¬ 
tees, and I would ask you to permit me to appoint 
that Committee, and announce it to the Trustees, 
so that it" may appear in the Proceedings of the 
Board. 


The Chairman then introduced Mr. D. T. 
Atwood, F. A.I. A., who read a paper on “Techni¬ 
cal Proportion’'. 

***%**%-* 

After the delivery of the paper, the Chairman 
remarked: You have listened to this very inter¬ 
esting paper from Mr. Atwood, and some of the 
members may feel disposed .to discuss some of 
the points which he has suggested, but that only 
can be done after we have taken a recess and re¬ 
organized. 

The Secretary:—I have just received a report 
from the Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, 
which was only put in my hands a few moments 
since. With your permission I will read it: 

American Institute of Architects, 
Office of Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, 
No. 2 Pemberton Square, Boston, 
November 7, 1870. 

To P. B. Wight. Esq., Secretary A. I. A. ; 

Dear Sir, —The notice that hereafter a place may 
be assigned to the Secretary for Foreign Corres¬ 
pondence in the proceedings of the Annual Conven¬ 
tions, suggests that a statement of work during the 
past year may not be unacceptable at the present 
time. 

The only association with which we can be said 
to be in regular correspondence is the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of British Architects, with which a regular 
intercourse of published documents takes place, and 
an annual letter and its reply passes between the 
Secretaries for Foreign Correspondence. The “ So- 
ciete des Arehitectes du Department du Nord,’’ 
established at Lille, has also within the last year 
expressed a wish to enter into relations of- amity 
and correspondence, in a letter addressed by the 
President of the Society, Monsieur Cannissie, to 
the President of the Institute. To this letter I re¬ 
plied at length, expressing the satisfaction with 
which the Institute had learned of his effort toward 
professional co-operation in the Department du 
Nord, and giving an account of the Federal com¬ 
pact under which we live. In the month of May, 
also, I received instructions from the Board of 
Trustees to forward to Mr. Edward M. Barry a 
resolution of professional sympathy and respect on 
occasion of his contest with the First Commissioner 
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of Works, for the possession of his own and Sir 
Charles Barry’s drawings for the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. These I transmitted not only to him, but, 
in accordance with the resolution which required 
them to be sent to the Societies with which we 
were in correspondence, to the Secretaries of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, of the Societe 
des Architectes du ISTord, of the Societe Centrale 
des Architectes at Paris, of the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland, of the Architectural Institute 
of Scotland, and of the Glasgow Institute of Archi¬ 
tects. In some instances, but not in all, these 
papers were accompanied by letters indicating the 
history and position of this Institute. 

The plan of writing a circular letter to be sent to 
these and to other Societies of national importance 
and having a position answering to our own, as 
well as to the honorary members of our own body 
resident abroad, which I had the honor some time 
since to submit for the approval of the Board of 
Trustees, has never been carried out, partly from 
accidental delays, and, at last, becanse the approach 
of another Annual Convention promised to sup¬ 
ply the store of new’s, in the absence of which, 
letter -writing, even of the formal and diplomatic 


kind, is a burden both to writer and reader. I have 
however kept the Honorary Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects fully informed of our grooving prosperity, 
and I am advised that a parcel of documents from 
that Institute to our own is at this moment on its 
way. 

It is to. he desired that the Foreign Correspond¬ 
ence of the Institute should be made use of, not 
only to promote good will and to effect an exchange 
of publications, hut to obtain special information 
of professional interest. There seems no reason 
why this agency should not be employed to collect 
the latest experience in regard to education, profes¬ 
sional usage, the conduct of competition, etc., etc., 
and it is to be hoped that another year may -wit¬ 
ness as great a development in this direction as 
has taken place during the past year in our ow r n 
domestic relations. 

I am very truly yours, 

WILLIAM R. WARE, 
Secretary for Foreign Correspondence , A. L A. 

The Convention then took a recess. 
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Afterkook Sessiok. 


The Chairman, Mr. Walter, called the Conven¬ 
tion to order at 3 P. M. 

Mr. Hukt: —Mr. Chairman, in the Annual Ad¬ 
dress read by you, it was quite a surprise to certain 
members of the Institute that there had been in 
existence previous to 1867 a Society of Architects. 
I was aware of it myself and certain other mem¬ 
bers were; but there are some here who have heard 
it for the first time. I would like to offer a resolu¬ 
tion to the effect that the President of the Philadel¬ 
phia Chapter, Thomas U. Walter, be requested to 
prepare an historical sketch of the American Insti¬ 
tution of Architects and of the American Institute 
of Architects, to be published by the Institute. 

Mr. Yak Brukt seconded the motion. 

The Chairmak :—As I was the Secretary of that 
Institution I have no objection to serving in that 
capacity; therefore all of you who wish me to serve, 
will please say aye. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Hukt :—I think we have all seen in the last 
few' years the difficulty wffiich has been alluded to 
in Mr. Ware’s letter ; the difficulty of having com¬ 
munication with the Societies of Architects on the 
Continent of Europe. Eor instance, we are in com¬ 
munication with the British Institute and I think 
one or two societies mentioned by Mr. Ware in his 
letter. How there are a great many Societies of 
Architects in Stuttgart, Berlin and Vienna, to my 
certain knowledge, and very active ones too. I 
would therefore suggest the propriety of not only 
having a Foreign Corresponding Secretary, but of 
establishing a Committee on Foreign Correspond¬ 
ence, composed of members having a knowledge of 
the various languages spoken in Europe; and I 


therefore offer the following: That it be referred to 
the Board of Trustees to consider the propriety of 
having a Committee on Foreign Correspondence, 
established. 

Mr. Sims :—I second the resolution. 

The resolution w r as adopted. 

Mr. Hukt :—I beg leave to make a few remarks 
about a matter that I think of great importance. I 
know myself in the practice I have had, that our 
articles of agreement, or contracts, in spite of the 
different forms that v r e have, are rather loose ; but 
it has been my good fortune, within the last two 
months, to fall in with a lawyer who w r as one of the 
lawyers of the Board of Education of the City of 
Hew York, and who on reading one of these forms 
stated that he had a form contract w'hich had been 
brought before the Courts of Hew York in fifty or 
sixty trials and that it had stood the test in every 
one of them. I told him that I would be very 
much obliged to him if he would give it to me. It 
was gotten up by Robert J, Dillon, James T. Brady 
and Mr. Boese. I have a copy of it here and I 
wish to call the attention of the Institute to it. 

Mr. Hunt then read the form in question, 

Mr. Sims I will suggest to Mr. Hunt that he 
send to each Chapter a copy of this contract to be 
filed for reference. 

The Chairmak :—This form of contract I pre¬ 
sume is presented to us as a matter of information, 
but it has appeared to me that the Institute ought 
to adopt a form of contract, and I would like to say 
a few words on that subject, if Mr. Sturgis will take 
the Chair. 
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Mr. Sturgis then took the Chair, and Mr. Wal¬ 
ter proceeded as follows: 

Mr. Chairman:—There has been a great deal of 
difficulty during all my professional life in regard 
to this matter of contracts. I haye a form which 
embraces a great deal of what Mr. Hunt has read 
to us, but it is a personal matter. It seems to me 
that the form of contract should be a professional 
matter and the form should be adopted by the In¬ 
stitute. The form I have was originally drawn by 
Judge Sutherland and afterward revised by Judge 
Kane; it was also revised by the Attorney General ! 
of the United States. There were several points in 
that form of contract that v r ere freely discussed 
then, by Mr. Crittenden and others. One was that 
the sureties should enter into the contract as prin¬ 
cipals with the party of the second part. Another 
was that the party of the first part should always 
be the owner of the property. It is usual to make 
the contractor the party of the first part, and the 
owner the party of the second part. Now there is 
a great deal of good that may be brought out by 
the adoption of a form of contract by this Institute. 
It is just that kind of thing that everybody will be 
glad to get hold of who is going to build, provided 
they see in it safety all around. There are many 
points that I would like to suggest in connection 
with such a contract, if we were about to adopt 
one. I would now propose that there be a Com¬ 
mittee appointed to prepare a form of contract to 
be adopted by the American Institute of Architects, 
to be recommended to all with whom we have to 
do. I think, sir, that that will be about one of the 
best things we have done, if we can prepare a form 
of contract that will insure strict justice to all, will 
put an end to all fraud and jobbing, and will bring 
out the contractor as he ought to be brought out; 
so that if he fails in his contract he shall suffer,* 
and if he succeeds, he shall be properly paid. I 
therefore move that the Trustees be requested to 


prepare a form of contract to be used by our pro¬ 
fession. 

Mr. Hgjut :—I second the motion. 

Mr. Andrews :—I would suggest an amend¬ 
ment, that the Trustees be empowered to employ 
counsel. 

The amendment was accepted. 

The motion of Mr. Walter, as amended, was then 
adopted. 

Mr. Walter then resumed the Chair. 

Mr. Wight :—Before wo adjourn I wish to offer 
a motion, which I intended to offer before; it is, 
that the thanks of the Institute be extended to the 
Philadelphia Chapter for their courtesy and kind¬ 
ness in offering to us the use of their rooms for the 
Convention. 

The motion was seconded. 

The Chairman: —As Chairman of the Conven¬ 
tion and not of the Philadelphia Chapter, I will put 
the motion. 

The motion of Mr. Wight was then put to vote 
and adopted. 

Mr. Littell :— I would like to move that a vote 
of thanks be extended to Mr. Atwood for his kind¬ 
ness in preparing the paper which he has read be¬ 
fore the Convention. 

The motion was put to vote and adopted. 

The Secretary:—I move that we now adjourn. 

The Chairman I am very glad, gentlemen, 
that we have met on this occasion. The attendance 
has been large and there has been an interest every 
moment of the time; and we have to congratulate 
ourselves upon the meeting. I therefore now take 
the question on the adjournment to meet at the 
Franklin Institute this evening at 8 o’clock, to 
listen to the address of the Eeverend Hr. Furness. 
The Convention then adjourned. 
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Evening Session. 


CLOSING ADDRESS 

BY 

WILLIAM H. FURNESS, D.D., 

OB PUILAD KLPMA. 


The Convention reassembled at the Lecture 
Boom of The Franklin Institute on 7th Street, 
near Chestnut, pursuant to adjournment. 

Thomas XT. Walter, LL. D,, in the Chair. 

The Chairman then introduced Dr. Furness, 
who addressed the Convention as follows : 

Sydney Smith tells us that Mr. Fox used very 
often to say, “ I wonder what Lord B. will think of 
this.” As it happened that Lord B. was not a very 
bright gentleman, the curiosity of Mr. Fox’s friends 
was naturally excited to know why he attached such 
importance to the opinion of so common-place a 
person. “His opinion,” said Mr. Fox, “is of much 
more importance than you are aware of. He is an 
exact representative of all common-place English 
prejudices, md what Lord B. thinks of any measure, 
the great majority of English people will think of 
it.” And Sydney Smith goes on to say that it 
would be a good thing if every cabinet of philoso¬ 
phers had a Lord B. among them. He expresses his 
astonishment at the neglect of the British Ministry 
of his day in not providing themselves with a 
foolometer , that is, with the acquaintance and society 
of some Lord B., or regular British fool, as a test of 
public opinion. He states that he himself had a 
very valuable instrument of the kind, which he had 
used for many years, and that no one, at all accus¬ 
tomed to handle philosophical instruments, could 
have failed to predict by it the storm which w r as 


then brewing in the public mind, caused by a cer¬ 
tain bill that had just been passed by Parliament. 

Gentlemen of the Institute : while I am very 
much obliged to you for the honor you have done 
me in the invitation, with which I am now comply¬ 
ing, to address you, without meaning to indulge in 
any strain of self-disparagement I must needs 
admit your wisdom in providing that an Address 
shall be delivered at ‘your Session by a non¬ 
member, by one of the outside multitude, by one of 
us who are, quoad- Architecturam, to speak plainly, 
fools to you, and any one of us a foolometer of all 
the rest. I take it for granted that, thorough fan¬ 
atics in your Art, you look upon Architecture as 
the final cause of human existence, at all events as 
the one thing which you were born and which you 
have come into the world expressly for. Certain it 
is, that no man ever achieves anything great, any¬ 
thing beyond keeping body and soul together for a 
few years, unless he is possessed of a certain divine 
fanaticism for his art or pursuit, whatever it may be. 
I take it for granted, therefore, I say, that the zeal of 
the house, the ideal house, hath eaten you up, and 
that, consequently, you cannot have any respect, 
even if yon ought, which is more than doubtful, 
for the architectural wisdom of outside critics, who, 
as is so often the case, torment you by dogmatizing 
about your Art to you who are giving your best 
powers, your whole lives, to it. 

I think I understand the case, gentlemen. You 
have not invited me, and you do not expect me to 
instruct you in Architecture. If I were able to do 
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that, I should be ineligible to the office with which 
you have honored me, and which I am now dis¬ 
charging. Could I teach you in your Art, I should 
be, not a non-member, but your fellow-member, in 
high standing, and, by good rights, your President. 
Most emphatically am I a non-member of your 
Institute. I know nothing of Architecture. I never 
could have made even so much of an Architect as, 
I am told, any man may become, for all practical, 
i. <?., money-making purposes, by simply subsisting 
on other men’s brains, ancient and modern. 
Yankee as I am, I never could even whittle with 
any satisfaction, suffering much “from the ob¬ 
scure trouble of a baffled instinct” Ko, sirs, 
I know nothing of your Art, but I respect it so 
much that I have not insulted it by undertaking to 
cram for this occasion in the few days since your 
invitation came to me. I cannot breathe a syllable 
that will lead any one to mistake me for a fellow- 
member of yours. I am your very humble and 
devoted non-member, representing for the moment 
the large and respectable non-portion of your hon¬ 
orable bodji 

You will pardon me if I have transgressed 
in spending so many words upon myself. The 
position is so novel to me, that I should not be an 
American if I were not anxious to define it. 

It is very natural that you should wish to hear a 
word from us outside, to obtain occasionally, in one 
way or another, some popular and public recog¬ 
nition of your high calling. You are obviously, in a 
special manner, dependent upon us. You could not 
exist but for your non-members. You cannot em¬ 
ploy yourselves. Yon must have employers. You 
cannot go on building ever so many blocks of 
dwelling-houses, and palaces and churches, for your 
own amusement and at your own expense, relying 
upon chance purchasers, just as a painter multiplies 
his pictures. If there is any considerable number 
of you that can do as much as build a moderately 
sized house, each for himself, letting alone archi¬ 
tectural decorations, all that can be said is, that you 
must be much more successful than your brother 
artists in other departments. Your ideas cost some¬ 
what, if they are to be realized. Capital is your 
indispensable helper. And you must do all that 
you can to secure its help. To this end, a taste for 
Art is to be awakened and cultivated in the com¬ 
munity at large. There is hardly anything more 


wonderful in these days and in this country than 
the rapidity with which wealth is created. The 
means of erecting the costliest structures, public 
and private, are amassed in ever increasing abun¬ 
dance. And only the love of Art, animating the 
public generally, is wanting to give artists of every 
description as much as they can do, were there ten 
times the number. You cannot help being con¬ 
cerned, therefore, in winning attention, in all ways 
possible, to your particular Art. 

And all the more concerned, because it is your 
misfortune, or your trial, to live in a country so 
young in everything, especially the high Arts, that 
Architecture is hardly yet appreciated as an Art, or 
its professors and students esteemed as anything 
more than builders and working mechanics. Build¬ 
ers and mechanics are, by the way, honorable after 
their kind, and not the less honorable, but the 
more so, when they are loyal to their position, and 
make no pretence of being what they are not. In¬ 
deed, some architects themselves seem to have no 
higher idea of their Art than what the word 
architect literally signifies : chief of the builders or 
zvorhs. If this is really ail that it imports, then, as 
it has well been suggested, “ the fine art,—the 
art which divided with painting the affections 
of Giotto, Michel Angelo, Da Vinci, and Raffaello, 
and produced the Greek temple, the Gothic abbey, 
and the Venetian palace,—may as well iook about 
for some other name.” 

The consequence of this confounding of artists 
with mere mechanics is, that your Art is not only 
defrauded of its dignity, it is without its rightful 
authority; and you have incessantly to submit to 
the humiliation of discussing as questions of taste 
what are no questions of taste at all, but matters of 
knowledge, of fact, with persons who, so far from 
having studied them, have never given a thought 
to them before,—with persons who, if they knew r 
what makes for their salvation (architecturally 
speaking) would sit silently at your feet, and listen 
and learn. I sympathize with you, gentlemen, as 
every humane man must, when, knowing the reason 
and principle of your work, you have to hear it 
questioned and cavilled at by those wiio, sound as 
their judgment may be in the stock market, or as to 
the quality of this or that article of commerce, know 
nothing of Architecture,—a trial as great as it 
would be to a mathematician to hear his axioms 
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disputed, or the sum of two and two, for instance, 
questioned. 

Mr. Ruskin is not altogether to my liking. He is 
too intolerant, speaks too much ex cathedra for one 
who is not exactly an artist himself, but an amateur. 
Yet one cannot help bowing to him, when after elabo¬ 
rately setting forth the merits of Turner’s works, 
he says that he trusts he has convinced the public 
that they have no right whatever to criticize Tur¬ 
ner, that they have nothing to do but to look at 
his works and be edified. Whether or not Turner 
were the great man Mr. Ruskin holds him to be, 
there have been artists,—painters, sculptors and 
architects,—who had this high authority, and before 
whose works criticism is dumb. Hot to mention 
edifices nearer home, we are told of a structure even 
in the far-off ba' jarian East,—is it the tomb of 
Nourmahal ?—of such overpowering beauty that 
an English traveller, upon entering it, burst into 
tears. 

What art has a better right than Architecture to 
be called a Fine Art, the art which has been pro¬ 
nounced in one sense, “ the most perfect of the arts, 
because the laws of proportion and of beaifty are in 
no other art so strictly and so accurate!) defined,” 
“ the only art,” it has been said, “ which, in its 
effects, approached Nature,” and the impression of 
the grander works of which, “ is less akin to admi¬ 
ration of the talent of an artist, than to the awe and 
veneration which the traveller feels when he first 
enters the defiles of the Alps.” This blood-relation¬ 
ship of Architecture to Nature—how beautifully is 
it affirmed in one of the finest brief poetic utter¬ 
ances that we have had since Milton : 

“ Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird's nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast ? 

Or how the fish outbuilds her shell 
Painting with moru each annual cell ? 

Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 
To her old leaves new myriads ? 

Such and so grew those holy piles, 

While love and terror laid the tiles. 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 

As the best gem upon her zone ; 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids ; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky 
As on its friends, with kindred eye ; 

For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air 
And Nature gladly gave them place. 

Adopted them into her race. 

And.granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat.” 


Architecture lias its ideals, magnificent for their 
beauty and grandeur, as we know from what lias 
been realized, from the temples of the ancient 
world and the cathedrals of Christendom. And 
they who devote their lives to the study of these 
ideals, are bound to exercise an authority in mat¬ 
ters of taste which only the most arrant flippancy 
can presume to question. 

You remember the anecdote told of Turner, how 
when he was once painting, with a brother-artist 
looking over his shoulder seeing him work, he 
dashed a brushful of red into the water which he 
was painting, and when the looker-on exclaimed: 
“ Mr. Turner! I never saw that effect in Nature! ” 
he dropped his hand from the canvass, and turned 
and looked at his critic and said: “Don’t you wish 
you could ?” A great deal of the criticism passed, 
upon your Art especially, proves nothing hut the 
blindness of your critics. We, the people, are to be 
taught that, although this is a free country, and 
every man is at liberty to speak his mind, this lib¬ 
erty is conditioned upon his possessing a mind to 
speak. It is egregious self-flattery in a man to 
imagine that he has so much as a fragment of a 
mind upon matters of which he knows nothing. 
And when, in this case, he undertakes to express 
an opinion, his talk is no better than inarticulate 
babble, and he should be abated as a nuisance— 
coughed down. 

I verily believe, gentlemen, that the idea of the 
excellence of any given edifice depends with most 
of us, non-members, upon whether it is old or new. 
If we have never seen it before, either in buildings, 
or in prints and photographs, we pronounce it odd; 
and when we call a thing odd, we find it difficult 
to see ho\T it can be called beautiful. With all our 
freedom, we do not tolerate oddness. We insist, in 
this country, upon every things’ being cut to one 
pattern. Only think what a long day of it, one 
particular style of building (the Quaker style— 
marble steps and wooden shutters) has had here in 
Philadelphia. What man is there of us, of any 
social standing, whose mind does not misgive 
him, when he crosses the street anywhere but 
at the regular crossing, that he must stop on the 
curbstone and explain himself—define his position ? 
It is an adventurous thing in this land to set before 
us anything of which we cannot at once tell what 
to think. We resent it as a personal insult and 
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take satisfaction—the law of taste—into our own 
hands, and condemn it. It is a great gratification 
of one’s pride, an evidence of good judgment, of 
which we do not like to he defrauded: to decide 
upon a thing off-hand, to be able instantly to say, 
it is good, or it is bad. 

In one of the Fine Arts, Music, I think we are 
all learning a becoming modest} 7 , learning what is 
meant by suspending one’s judgment. We are 
finding out that we must hear a musical composi¬ 
tion over and over again before w T e can decide upon 
its merits. I do not see why w r e should not ex¬ 
ercise the same restraint in regard to architectural 
compositions and learn to look more than once 
before we express an opinion. I appeal to you, 
who are learned in the Art, have you not seen 
buildings which you thought at the first very much 
out of the way, and which you have subsequently 
come to consider very fine ? If such be ever the 
case with you, how much more likely is it to be 
frequently the case with us of the laity, if w r e only 
have patience enough to look and study and mag¬ 
nanimity enough to confess a change of mind? 

Without meaning to insinuate any commenda¬ 
tion whatever of your non-committal men in poli¬ 
tics,—a race, I trust, which has nearly disappeared 
—they were very much in the v T ay at one time— 
before the War,—Ido hold it a great part of wisdom 
to be always on our guard against a hasty expression 
of opinion, in matters of Art, as in everything else. 
The instant the decisive word has passed our lips, 
up leaps our pride to make good the position to 
which we have committed ourselves; and, if w r e 
are wrong, there is no telling the extent to which 
the finest understanding may become perverted in 
the fruitless endeavor to make the false, true. But 
the wisdom of this prudence how few 7 show! Only 
those, I fear, slow-minded people, who would be as 
hasty as the rest of us if they could. 

In fine, we express opinions upon all subjects 
off-hand, with the greatest confidence, when, in 
fact, we know so little of the things whereof w'e 
affirm, that, as I say, we have no right to have any 
opinion about them at all, when our taste is wholly 
uneducated, and what w r e are pleased to call our 
taste is the mere whim of our fancy or our mood, 
mere use and wont and hearsay, not referable to 
any principle whatever. 

Such is the state of things, gentlemen. Such is 


the competency of the generality of us to appreciate 
your great Art. 

And what makes the matter worse, confounded 
as Architects are with simple builders and me¬ 
chanics, with those, who avowedly work for pay, 
to earn their living, an honest living indeed, but 
still to earn a living, there is but little or no faith 
that you are striving ever to realize ideas, high and 
beautiful, to make the structures you create, speak 
to us. 

Far be it from me to utter a syllable in deroga¬ 
tion of the dignity of the humblest mechanical 
labor. There is no workman, whether toiling in a 
shop or a brick yard,—there is not a hod-carrier, 
over whom an ideal perfection of work does not 
hover, and which he may not aim to render a re¬ 
ality. And there is no mere official position, how¬ 
ever high, no Throne, no Presidential Chair, even 
of these United States, that can command the respect 
which this aim, faithfully pursued, inspires. Honor 
now and always to the man, who, working in the 
lowest spheres of human labor, is so possessed with 
a passionate desire to do his work well, rendering 
it perfect after its kind, that he would rather 
starve than produce for his employer anything less 
than his best! I would rather a thousand times 
over be such a man than the most accomplished 
man breathing, architect or what not, who has no 
object in life but his miserable little self. 

As the world goes, however, and defective as is 
the general culture of those engaged in mechanical 
and manual labor, it would savor strongly of ro¬ 
mance to imagine that any higher purpose ani¬ 
mates the generality of the working classes so-called 
than to sell their time and skill, in as honest a 
way as they can, for as much money as they can. 
And in this, have they not the warrant of uni¬ 
versal example ? What is all the world agog for, 
but to make money? I am not going to de¬ 
nounce it, as you may suspect from my profession. 
I only refer to the fact. I am free to confess that, 
if this stimulus were suddenly to lose its effect, I 
don’t know what would become of us all. Every¬ 
thing would be at a stand-still. You Architects 
would have precious few houses to build. And the 
clergy, the country clergy especially! Heaven take 
pity on them—it is but little of this world’s 
wealth that they get anyhow. It would be sad 
indeed if, under the good Providence that makes 








even so mischievous a thing as the wrath of man 
to praise it, some good did not come from the ruling 
passion for money-making. But its evils are 
manifold and glaring. And the one of them, 
which it specially concerns us to note now, is, that, 
as Architects are confounded with the money-seek¬ 
ing working classes, and are supposed to be all 
one with builders, contractors and mechanics, 
having and making common cause with these, bent 
upon wringing out of their jobs as much money 
as they can, it is not clearly understood that your 
true Architect is, in the highest sense of the word, 
an Artist, having always an infinitely dearer pur¬ 
pose than money-making. He has priceless visions 
of truth and grace, which he is living and dying 
to express in wood and iron and stone, and he 
would as soon think of falsifying a revelation from 
Heaven as of sacrificing them for the sake of 
money. Were he recognized in this, his true 
character, as a real, out-and-out worshipper of Art, 
seeking in his way to speak the truth with power 
to the highest or deepest within us, the recognition 
could not fail to be reverential, and, instead of 
being flippantly cavilled at, he would be listened 
to as an oracle. But as it is, he is not so recog¬ 
nized. He is not so listened to. 

And then again, gentlemen, it is the peculiarity 
of your Art, that you must execute your work out 
of doors. Other artists, sculptors and painters, 
work in the stillness and seclusion of their ateliers' 
and studios, and no eye sees what they are doing, 
but at their pleasure. It is true you can devise 
and work out your plans in like privacy. But 
when it comes to the execution, you must go out 
under the open sky, into the thick of the crowded 
city, and, in the loud language of brick and stone, 
utter your high aspiratiations—say your prayers 
like the Pharisees of old, though not in their spirit, 
at the corners of the streets and in the market¬ 
places, with all the world looking on at every stone 
that is laid. I wonder whether we should have 
had so many great paintings, if the old masters had 
been compelled to set up their easels on the side¬ 
walks, and to work with thousands of curious e3 r es 
looking on, and to hear all sorts of thoughtless and 
ignorant criticism. 

I call this the peculiarity of your Art: its essen¬ 
tial and inevitable publicity. It has its trials, and 
you would, doubtless, be glad oftentimes, if, by 


some magic, you could render your work invisible 
while it is going on, and until it is finished; at 
least so long as a just appreciation of your Art on 
our part is so rare. But I cannot say it is a very 
great disadvantage. 

It suggests that you must make up your minds 
once for all, and consider it an indispensable con¬ 
dition of an architect’s existence, that he is to be 
criticized and wondered at and laughed at, at every 
stage of his work. As you put your w T ork right 
before our eyes, and you have to do that, unless we 
shut our eyes and run the risk of putting them out 
altogether by tumbling over your materials, we 
must see your work. And seeing it, it is not in 
human nature, at least in its present state of archi¬ 
tectural ignorance, that we should not think and 
talk about it, unwisely of course. So you see what 
a very discipline of personal religion the publicity 
of your Art is; putting you under the blessed ne¬ 
cessity of learning and practicing a large and un¬ 
failing charity for your ignorant fellow creatures, 
tending to make pattern Christians of you. 

And furthermore,—pardon me, if I seem to be 
preaching to you—I do not mean it,—the publicity 
of your Art admonishes you that you are engaged 
perforce in the great work of public instruction. 
You are, by the ordination of Heaven, street- 
preachers, and whether you hold forth sound doc¬ 
trine or false, we must listen to you. We cannot 
forbear. People may go to sleep inside the churches 
that you build, and hear nothing, unless indeed 
you make the interiors so much more eloquent 
than the preachers, that the people must needs 
keep awake and receive edification through their 
eyes, but your sermons are written outside as well 
as in; there is no evading them. You can fill 
and enlarge and elevate our minds, breathing into 
us with the light a new sense of truth and beauty. 
You may minister to the general cheerfulness by 
gratifying our eyes with lines of beauty and fair 
proportions, or you can put us out of temper by 
the reverse, and without our knowing how it is 
done, which only makes us worse. I find for 
myself a cheering effect in all architectural orna¬ 
mentation, whether it be good or bad. Be it 
ever so bad, it hints of plenty. It is an assurance 
that people have more than they absolutely 
need. And this it is, by the way, that renders 
travelling in Hew England so delightful. The 









dwellings, surrounded by gardens, sliow such at¬ 
tempts at architectural ornament as imply that 
their owners had more money than they knew 
what to do with. And the impression is that it 
must be millionaires who live in those fine houses, 
the probability being that they are occupied by 
clerks and industrious mechanics. In this State of 
Pennsylvania, you must look at the broad fields 
under cultivation, and the opulent barns of our 
farmers, if you would be assured of their wealth, 
and not at their habitations which are, or were a 
few years ago, no better than loghouses and shan¬ 
ties. I understand they are better now. Certain 
it is that the suburbs of this city once so homely 
have begun to blossom as the rose, and the beauty 
is stealing abroad and promising to make the 
whole State our City Park. Our multitudinous 
places of worship, covered though they be with 
the commonest of church decorations, pinnacles 
and mortgages, make it interesting to go through 
the streets, or rather round the street corners, 
where, for the most part, they are, very properly 
placed, to be seen of men. I confess to you, I have 
been much pleased with myself, when I have learn¬ 
ed that the style of a building was designed to ex¬ 
press the very feeling which it had already awaken¬ 
ed in me. But I shall not venture in this presence, 
to specify my small architectural experiences. By 
so doing, I should only be giving you, what you do 
not need, additional evidence that it is a non-mem¬ 
ber of the Institute who is addressing you. But I 
am growing garrulous. Venerators as you are of 
antiquity, you will pardon the infirmities of age. 

I have spoken of your Art as if its sole or chief 
office were to inspire cheerful thoughts and con¬ 
tribute to the general good humor; and of this I 
have spoken, because it is a thing which we can 
all understand, and of which I have honest experi¬ 
ence myself. Were this all that you are doing, it 
would be worth all your labor, all your enthusiasm. 
In a silent, quiet way, like the liberal light of 
heaven, the influence of your works steals insensibly 
into the minds of men, adding an amount that can¬ 
not be computed to the sum of human happiness. 
It is a great service rendered to put and keep men, 
anxious men of business, in good spirits; and with¬ 
out their knowing wdienee the cheering influence 
comes. Who does not know how powerfully locali¬ 
ties minister to deepen the sacred love of Home 


and of Country, how the exile in a foreign land 
feeds upon memories of old familiar places, and of 
buildings, any stone of which he would give bis 
eyes to behold once more, and what strong and en¬ 
dearing associations are wreathing themselves 
for youiig and old, all round and all over your 
architectural devices ? How beautiful, and what 
an exquisite piece of English, is Charles Lamb’s 
lament over the disappearance of the artificial foun¬ 
tains of London! Although you may have the 
passage by heart, you will not weary of hearing it. 
44 Most of the fountains,” he says, “are dried up or 
bricked over. Yet where one is left, as in the little 
green nook behind the South Sea House, what a 
freshness it gives to the dreary pile! Four little 
winged marble boys used to play their virgin fan¬ 
cies, spouting out ever fresh streams from their in¬ 
nocent-wanton lips, in the square of Lincoln’s-inn, 
when I was no bigger than they were figured. 
They are gone, and the spring choked up. The 
fashion,-they tell me, is gone by, and these things 
are esteemed childish. Why not then gratify 
children, by letting them stand? Lawyers, I sup¬ 
pose, were children once. They are awakening 
images to them at least. Why must everything 
smack of man and mannish ? Is the world all 
grown up ? Is childhood dead ? Or is there not in 
the bosom of the wisest-and best, some of the child’s 
heart left, to respond to its earliest enchantments? 
The figures were grotesque. Are the stiff wigged 
living figures, that still flitter and chatter about 
that area, less Gothic in appearance ? Or is the 
splutter of their hot rhetoric one half so refreshing 
and innocent as the little cool, playful streams 
those exploded cherubs uttered ?” 

But I am far from implying that your Art has 
not far higher offices than those at which I have 
hinted. Hoes it not in ail times and countries repay 
in kind the debt of inspiration which it owes to the 
Religions Sentiment? Does it not awaken emo¬ 
tions, none the less deep, because they are indefin¬ 
able ? Can the most sceptical or the most frivolous 
be insensible to tlie solemnity, the sanctity, the 
mysterious awe, breathing from the structures 
which your Art has reared ? 

I do not know whether in any department, whe¬ 
ther even in Literature, with Shakspeare at its 
head, there has been a more imposing display of 
human genius than in Architecture. Every crea- 
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live age in Art is naturally followed by an imitative 
age. So strikingly is this the case in Architecture 
that it is affirmed that “ there is now r no such 
thing as a really original design, while some centu¬ 
ries ago there was no design that was not original .’ 5 
Even, then, if the monuments of the creative pe¬ 
riods of your Art were no longer extant, w r e might 
safely infer the greatness of those periods from the 
fact that they have been followed by ages of imita¬ 
tion. 

You have every reason, gentlemen, to assert the 
dignity of your calling, to exalt your office. Hav¬ 
ing faith in that, penetrated with a self-forgetting 
devotion to the high purposes of your profession, 
you will be open to receive the inspirations of that 
creative spirit, which those who have gone before 
you have not exhausted, nor could they, and which 
comes and goes mysteriously, like the wind, blowing 
where it listeth, we know not whence nor whither. 
Receiving of that spirit, you will cease to repeat. 
You will create. “ Amidst the ruins of Rome,” I 
use the words of another, “ the great Italian Archi¬ 
tects formed their tastes. They studied the relics 
of ancient grandeur with all the diligence of enthu¬ 
siasm. But when they were employed by the piety 
or magnificence of the age, they never restored the 
examples by which they were surrounded, and 
which were the objects of their habitual study. The 
Architects did not linger in contemplation of their 
predecessors; former generations had advanced, 
and they proceeded.” 

Inspired by the Ideal of your Art, you will be 
lifted high above all mutual jealousies, for you will 
perceive that the success of one is a new inspiration 
for all. Every actualization of truth and beauty 
will animate your faith in them, and bring you all 
into closer fellowship. It is only mercenary aims 
that engender feuds. Charles Reade tells us in one 
of his books that the old Masters in Art loved one 
another. And should this seem incredible, he re¬ 
minds us that Christians loved one another once. 

What has been shall be again. What achieve¬ 
ments are there of the Past in Architecture, or in 
any of the Arts, which the Future will not surpass, 
since Science by its amazing activity and its splendid 
achievements is arraying man in the regalia of his 
empire over the inexhaustible resources of the 
physical world ? 


Some fifty years ago, the reason given for the 
general lack of taste in Architecture w r as the absence 
of monuments of approved design among us, such 
as the great Italian Architects studied, and the 
impossibility of giving to the public at large any 
idea of the celebrated structures of the ancient 
world. People might know and did know some¬ 
thing about Painting, and Sculpture, because they 
had copies and engravings of the master-pieces of 
those Arts. But no engraving, it w r as said, could 
give any idea of the grandeur of those ancient monu¬ 
ments, and even if it could, it was costly and lim¬ 
ited to a few. 

But Photographs and Stereoscopic views— 
have they not changed all this ? Have they not 
opened ,a new era ? Brought acquainted by these 
magical instruments of Science with the great 
ruins of Egypt, for example, have we not the same 
sense of sublimity that fills the mind of one stand¬ 
ing before the originals, only so much less vividly, 
as seeing the originals at a little distance through 
a good spy-glass differs from seeing them close to ? 
Indeed, the impression made upon my mind by 
these works of the sun is such, that I have often 
thought how much trouble and expense my invalid 
clerical brothers, who go abroad to be cured by 
sight-seeing, would be saved, if their physicians would 
only put them upon a course at home of stereoscopic 
view's, Egyptian, Swiss, or Italian. But whether 
these miracles have any medical virtue or not, they 
are certainly efficacious in producing a healthier, 
healthier because more enlightened, state of the 
general mind in matters of Art, and of Architecture 
especially. They are teaching us and so helping 
you. 

Finally, gentlemen, who can doubt, you surely 
do not, that in this country, so richly blest of 
Heaven, with these gloriously Free Institutions, 
offering opportunity, invitation, incitement, to 
every human faculty to spring forth and help to 
enrich human life, the weary age of imitation will 
come to an end, and that a brilliant age of creation 
will succeed for your noble Art ? “ Every w r ork of 

genius is an impossibility until it appears.” But 
when it does appear, it comes with such spontane¬ 
ous ease and grace that w r e lift up hands and eyes 
in w'onder that it had never been thought of before. 

That you are hopeful of a better day, the existence 
of this Institute is no uncertain sign. As it is a 
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result, so will it prove an active cause, of Progress. 
Some years ago, a distinguished member of your 
body, in talking of his Art, remarked that we are 
building now of Iron, and we require new styles of 
building fitted to this material, so that Iron shall 
have its honest credit and publish its massive 
strength, looking like what it is, and not like wood 
or stone. Shall "this homely, stolid substance 
have its rights, and will not Universal Liberty, now 
no longer a dream, but a fact, a component of the 
the heart’s blood of forty millions of people, no 
longer a dead letter, but a spirit,a vital principle— 
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will it not demand—will it not create, new orders 
of Architecture ? Answer us, gentlemen, please, in 
your works. 


Mr. Wight moved that the thanks of the Con¬ 
vention be extended to Dr. Furness for his very able 
and interesting address. 

The motion, being seconded, w r as put to vote and 
unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman, with a few appropriate remarks, 
then declared the Convention adjourned sine die. 
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